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Vol.  I.  MARCH,   1898.  No. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


After  my  coming  to  Davidson,  two  years  ago,  I  had 
frequent  talks  with  those  who  were  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  the  good  work  that  might  be  accomplished  here 
by  some  organization  for  the  study  of  history  supplemental 
to  the  class-room  work.  The  way  to  effect  this  organiza- 
tion was  not  made  clear,  however,  until  last  April.  Mr.  E. 
H.  Bean,  of  Salisbury  N.  C,  who  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  '97,  then  announced  to  us  that  some  great-hearted 
friend  of  the  college,  who  did  not  desire  his  name  given, 
had  offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  publication  of 
papers  produced  by  an  historical  association  at  David- 
son. 

This  generous  offer  came  at  an  opportune  time.  The 
spirit  was  already  aroused  at  Davidson,  and  it  only  needed 
something  to  give  it  form.  The  students  responded 
enthusiastically  to  a  call  for  a  meeting,  and  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1897,  the  Davidson  College  Historical  Association 
was  organized  with  twenty-three  members. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  is  active  and  honor- 
ary. The  honorary  members  are  such  gentlemen,  elected 
by  the  Association,  as  are  especially  interested  in  historical 
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work,  particularly  the  investigation  and  preservation  of 
local  history.  The  active  members  are  elected  from  the 
faculty  and  from  the  students  of  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  of  Davidson  College,  who,  in  applying  for  member- 
ship, must  present  a  paper  on  some  historical  subject, 
which  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association. 

We  hope  to  issue  the  Studies  quarterly.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  papers  presented  before  the  Association 
will  be  published. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  now  when  the  South  is  seeing  her 
history  misinterpreted  and  garbled,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  makes  little  difference  in  the  results,  when  we  are 
charged  with  national  sins  which  properly  belong  to  others, 
one  scarcely  need  now  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving our  history,  searching  into  the  past  and  reading 
aright  the  early  history  of  our  people,  and  of  keeping  on 
record  the  history  that  we  are  living  to-day.  Our  youth 
must  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  making  and 
preserving  a  true  chronicle  of  the  acts  of  our  fore-fathers. 
The  immature  mind  is  inclined  to  accept  as  true  the 
account  that  is  set  forth  with  clearness  and  boldness. 
Others  are  writing  the  history  we  have  made,  and  even  the 
most  judicial  of  these  writers  see  things  and  represent  them 
from  their  own  standpoint;  they  cannot  be  entirely  free 
from  prejudice. 

I  should  censure  even  more  severely  a  presentation  of 
facts  written  by  one  of  ourselves  warped  in  our  favor.  To 
our  shame  be  it  said  that  some  such  accounts  have  appeared 
in  recent  years.  The  fact  that  these  have  been  provoked 
by  constant  misrepresentation  only  palliates,  not  excuses, 
the  offence.  We  can  afford  to  be  fair.  We  have  nothing 
to  conceal.  Our  records  show  a  past  of  which  any  people 
may  well  be  proud. 

Then  let  us  have  the  truth  fairly  represented. 
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Realizing  the  significance  of  these  facts,  we  shall  make 
the  prime  object  of  this  Association  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
earnest  historical  investigation  in  the  students  of  Davidson 
College,  and  to  imbue  them  with  a  love  of  truth  and  abso- 
lute impartiality  in  the  writing  of  history.  In  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose,  we  hope  to  preserve  local  history, 
and  to  make  some  contributions  of  lasting  value  to  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  and  the  neighboring  States. 

Davidson  College  needs  a  professor  of  history  and  the 
economic  sciences.  I  have  said  in  a  word  something 
of  the  peculiar  demand  in  the  South  for  the  correct 
teaching  of  history ;  the  intelligent  readers  of  this 
article  do  not  require  to  be  told  of  the  equal  impor- 
tance of  political  economy.  The  many  fallacies  now  work- 
ing such  havoc  in  our  country  are  in  this  department  of 
learning,  and  need  only  to  be  investigated  in  order  to  be 
exploded.  The  influence  carried  abroad  by  the  students  of 
Davidson  College1  thoroughly  equipped  to  answer  the  fal- 
lacious arguments  so  rife  in  the  land  would  be  incalcula- 
ble. Instruction  is  now  given  here,  both  in  history  and 
in  economics,  but  it  is,  in  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
inadequate  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects. 

The  reason  Davidson  has  no  man  to  give  his  entire  time 
to  this  department,  as  the  reader  has  no  doubt  anticipated, 
is  the  lack  of  means.  The  founder  of  the  historical  publi- 
cation fund  has  set  a  noble  example.  Will  not  some  other 
friend  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge    anckof  Davidson, 

before  the  beginning  of  another  session,  establish  the 

Professorship  of  History  and  Economics? 

We  feel  constrained  again  to  acknowledge  the  indebted- 
ness of  Davidson  College  to  the  munificence  of  the  unknown 
friend  who  has  made  this  publication  possible;  and  also  to 
recognize  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Bean,  now  manager  of  the  North 
Carolina   Presbyterian,  in    his    interest   in  this    donation. 

Thos.  P.  Harrison. 
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WAS  MARSHAL  NEY   IN   AMERICA? 


CONSIDERED    IN   THE   LIGHT   OF   NEW   EVIDENCE. 


About  the  year  1840  the  trustees  of  Davidson  College 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  design  for  the  college 
seal.  The  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Prof. 
Hugh  R.  Hall  and  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Allison.  The  com- 
mittee, being  unable  to  agree  upon  any  design,  decided  to 
consult  a  gentleman  noted  through  this  entire  section  of 
country  for  his  scholarship.  They  found  him  teaching  a 
school  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Davidson.     The  com- 


mittee rode  up  to  the  school  house  at  the  hour  for  recess, 
and  found  the  teacher  at  the  spring.  When  this  teacher 
of  a  small  country  school  was  informed  of  the  business  of 
the  committee,  he  at  once  drew  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
pencil  the  well-known  design.  A  man's  right  hand  is 
piercing  with  a  dagger  a  serpent  coiled  on  the  ground 
beneath  him.      Ravs  of  lig-ht  flash  from  a  diamond  set  in 
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the  handle  of  the  dagger,  showing  that  the  designer  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  custom  of  setting  jewels  in  the 
hilt  of  such  weapons.  Around  this  design  are  two  rings, 
between  which  is  written,  "Alenda  Lux  Ubi  Orta  Liber- 
tas,"  evidently  alluding  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Thedesignon  the  opposite  page  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
trustees  at  their  next  meeting. 

With  reference  to  our  seal  the  following  from  Rev. 
Henry  C.  McCook,  the  well  known  expert  in  heraldry,  will 
be  of  interest  : 

"  Henry  C.  McCook, 

The  Manse 
3700  Chestnut  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  20,  1894. 
President  J.  B.  Shearer, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
fine  impressions  of  the  seal  of  your  college,  I  take  occasion 
to  express  my  great  satisfaction  at  seeing  a  device  so  unique 
and  interesting  in  its  history.  As  a  rule  our  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  seals  and  insignia  are  designed  by  persons 
who  have  little  imagination,  less  taste,  and  still  less  sense 
of  heraldic  propriety.  They  are,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
tremely monotonous  and  uninteresting.  Davidson  College 
seal  breaks  the  monotony  and  gives  one  something  to 
think  about. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  local  tradition 
concerning  Mr.  Ney,  the  designer  of  the  seal,  and  while 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  no  confidence  at  all  in  the 
theory  that  this  gentleman  was  Marshal  Ney,  your  state- 
ment gives  picquancy  to  the  origin  of  the  seal.  Of  course 
there  was  not  the  least  reason  why  Marshal  Ney — had  he 
not  been  dead  and  buried,  as  history  abundantly  confirms — 
should  have  concealed  his  personality  in  America.  He 
would  have  been  entirely  secure  here;  not  only  secure,  but 
highly  honored.     Your  friend,  the  Episcopal  Rector,  who 
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has  written  his  book  to  prove  the  idenity  of  the  two  char- 
acters, will  certainly  have  an  uphill  job  of  the  same. 
Nevertheless  the  romance  of  the  local  tradition  will  remain. 

I  have  noted,  of  course,  your  interpretation  of  the  device, 
and  it  may  seem  presumption  to  differ  therefrom,  but  I 
may  perhaps  be  justified,  from  my  somewhat  extended 
knowledge  of  symbolism,  in  presenting  at  least  my  own 
interpretation. 

To  begin  with,  the  idea  that  the  old  French  soldier  had 
in  his  mind  the  bright  jewel  flashing  upon  the  end  of  the 
handle  of  Napoleon's  sword,  is  at  once  disposed  of  by  noting 
that  the  star  is  not  upon  the  handle,  but  distinctly  sep- 
arated from  it  and  placed  above  it.  This  symbol  is  one  of 
the  most  common  in  heraldry.  It  is  simply  the  morning 
star,  with  its  surrounding  full  rays,  and  shining  therefrom,, 
the  radiating  light  that  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  circular 
field.  Indeed,  you  will  note  that  there  are  two  distinct 
horizons  of  light  rays,  which  may  indicate — though  I  am 
by  no  means  positive  on  this  point — that  the  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  designer  was  to  express  the  morning  star  in  the 
firmament  and  in  the  background  the  rays  of  the  sun,  of 
which,  as  you  know,  the  morning  star  is  the  herald.  One 
of  the  special  points  in  the  symbolism  of  the  morning  star 
is  that  it  presages,  or  heralds,  the  advent  of  the  full  light. 
This,  however,  is  not  necessary  to  the  full  interpretation  of 
the  symbolism,  the  fact  that  the  morning  star  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  light,  and  of  fuller  light,  is  quite  sufficient  for 
us. 

The  motto  may  be  translated,  "Light  is  nourished  where 
liberty  has  arisen."  No  doubt  Mr.  Ney  intended  the  light 
to  represent  education  and  to  signify  that  the  liberty  of 
our  Republic  was  friendly  to  the  existence  of  education. 

The  remainder  of  the  symbolism  is  in  harmony  with  the 
above.  You  will  observe  that  the  bar  on  which  is  written 
the  Latin  motto  "  Ne  ultra,"  passes  entirely  across  the 
field,and  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  part.  The  upper 
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part  is  filled  with  light,  arid  the  hand  grasping  the  handle  of 
the  sword  is  illuminated  by  the  same.  In  the  lower  part  is 
the  rattlesnake  transfixed  by  the  sword.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  serpent  is  intended  to  represent  tyranny,  but  in 
this  case  superstition,  ignorance,  sin.  The  serpent,  in 
fact,  is  rarely  a  representation  of  tyranny.  The  old  uraeus 
on  the  crest  of  the  Pharaohs  was  an  emblem  of  power,  and 
the  serpent  in  the  Holy  Scripture  is  a  representation  of 
power,  as,  for  example,  where  the  serpent  rod  of  Moses  de- 
voured the  serpent  rods  of  the  Egyptian  magicians.  It  also 
represents  wisdom.  "Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,"  and  it  is  our 
Lord's  chosen  emblem  for  himself  in  his  act  of  atonement. 
In  accordance  with  the  double  symbolism  of  many  objects 
both  in  sacred  and  secular  devices  and  figures,  the  serpent 
represents  satan  and  all  that  is  satanic.  Keeping  this  in 
view,  I  should  say  that  this  particular  form  of  your  seal 
intends  to  separate  between  the  light  of  learning  and  of 
religion,  and  the  baneful  influences  of  ignorance  and  unbe- 
lief. The  powers  of  light  and  truth  have,  not  only  trans- 
fixed the  powers  of  darkness  and  evil,  but  have  set  a  barrier 
between  them  which  cannot  be  passed.  The  seal,  in  short, 
is  a  sort  of  picturing  of  the  heaven-powers  and  the  hades- 
powers,  with  the  interposed  horizon  beyond  which  the  evil 
shall  not  come.  This  would  be  my  interpretation,  as  some- 
what of  an  expert,  of  your  most  interesting  seal.  Of  course, 
further  deliberation  may  change  my  views. 

*  *  if  *■  *  %-  ^  %■ 

Very  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

Henry  C.  McCook." 
This  plain,  unassuming  country  school  teacher,  who,   as 
Mr.  McCook  indirectly   says,  had   more    than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  imagination,  taste,  and  sense  of  heraldic  propri- 
ety, was  Peter  Stuart  Ney. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  in  our  library,  Mr.  J.  L.  Jetton, 
a  pupil  of  P.  S.  Ney,  found  in  a  life  of  Napoleon,  the  above 
pencil  sketch  of  P.  S.  Ney,  drawn  by  himself.    The  sketch 
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had  often  been  seen  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  Mr.  J.  L.  Jetton 
and  others,  but  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  lost.  This 
sketch  has  been  examined  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  of  States- 
ville,  N.  C,  and  Messrs.  J.  L.  Jetton  and  V.  Stirewalt,  of 
Davidson  N.  C,  all  former  pupils  of  P.  S.  Ney.  They  say 
that  the  likeness  is  a  very  good  one,  for  a  rough  pencil 
sketch.  Each  mentions  the  peculiar  curl  of  the  hair  always 
worn  by  Ney  just  as  here  represented.  They  all  recognize 
the  handwriting  beneath  the  sketch,  and  his  signature  in 
his  own  system  of  shorthand,  which  he  taught  Mr.  Jetton. 
After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  signature  here  given 
with  the  many  fac-simile  signatures  of  P.  S.  Ney,  given  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Weston  in  "Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Execution 
of  Marshal  Ney,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  above 
is  the  work  of  P.  S.  Ney. 

In  treating  briefly  a  few  years  of  the  life  of  P.  S.  Ney,  as 
known  by  the  citizens  of  Rowan,  Mecklenburg  and 
adjoining  counties,  I  offer  no  apology  for  writing  on  a 
subject  a  little  old,  and  one  that  has  been  so  ably  discussed 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Weston.  The  fact  that  Ney  was  the  designer 
of  our  seal,  that  Davidson  is  in  the  centre  of  the  district 
in  which  he  taught,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  where  he 
died;  that  many  of  the  best  and  most  substantial  citizens 
of  this  and  adjoining  counties  were  his  pupils,  and  were 
influenced  by  his  reverence  for  truth,  uprightness  and 
authority,  is  in  itself  enough  to  commend  him,  not  only 
to  every  Davidsonian,  but  to  all  North  Carolinians.  As  to 
his  influence,  Rev.  W.  A.  Wood,  D.  D.,  of  Statesville,  N. 
C,  says:  "His  influence  for  good  in  the  community  where 
he  lived  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  It  is  felt  to  this 
day  and  will  continue  to  be  felt  by  succeeding  generations." 
But  the  life  and  character  of  Peter  Stuart  Ney  has  a  still 
broader  and  deeper  interest  for  the  student  of  history. 

Before  entering  into  the  life  of  P.  S.  Ney,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Rev.  James  A.  Weston,  of 
Raleigh,    N.    C,    who,    with   his  characteristec    zeal    and 
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energy,  has  made  history  read  like  romance  in  "Historic 
Doubts  as  to  the  Execution  of  Marshal  Ney."  By  his 
special  personal  permission,  practically  all  the  facts  rela- 
ting to  P.  S.  Ney,  here  mentioned,  have  been  gleaned 
from  this  entertaining  work,  which  is  most  heartily  com- 
mended to  all  who  wish  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  this 
subject. 

Before  the  year  1819  we  find  no  trace  of  P.  S.  Ney  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  fall  of  1819,  Colonel  Benjamin 
Rogers,  of  Brownsville,  S.  C,  met  P.  S.  Ney  in  Cheraw, 
S.  C,  and  engaged  him  to  teach  school.  He  taught  quite 
successfully  at  Brownsville  for  about  three  years.  While 
here  he  told  Colonel  Rogers  that  he  was  a  French  refugee, 
having  left  France  for  political  reasons,  but  declined  to 
give  a  history  of  his  life.  Col.  John  A.  Rogers,  a  son  of 
Col.  Benjamin  Rogers,  says  of  Ney:  "I  was  in  the  school- 
room in  1 82 1  when  a  newspaper  was  brought  to  him  by 
one  of  the  boys  containing  the  announcement  of  Napoleon's 
death  at  St.  Helena.  He  read  it,  turned  deathly  pale, 
fainted,  and  fell,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Some  of 
the  older  scholars  threw  water  in  his  face  which  soon 
revived  him.  He  dismissed  his  school,  went  to  his  room, 
and  shut  himself  up  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  He 
burned  a  large  quantity  of  his  papers — perhaps  everything 
that  he  thought  might  lead  to  his  identity.  Among  other 
things  burned  was  a  very  exact  likeness  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon."  So  great  was  Ney's  grief  at  this  time  that  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide;  and  when  reproved  for  such 
rash  conduct,  exclaimed:  "Oh  colonel,  colonel,  with  the 
death  of  Napoleon  my  last  hope  is  gone  !" 

Colonel  Rogers  also  states  that  not  long  afterward,  Ney 
visited  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  during  a  military  review 
appeared  on  the  field  mounted.  His  fine  appearance  and 
excellent  horsemanship  were  everywhere  an  object  of  com- 
ment. Several  foreigners  present  declared  that  they  had 
often  seen  Marshal  Ney  in    Europe,  and  the  person  before 
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them  was  undoubtedly  Marshal  Ney.  As  soon  as  Ney 
heard  this  he  at  once  rode  off  the  field,  and  left  Columbia 
early  the  next  morning.     This  occurred  in  1821  or  1822. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1822,  or  early  in  1823,  Ney  appeared 
near  Mocksville,  N.  C.  It  is  related  that  during  a  political 
campaign,  a  crowd  in  Mocksville  was  drinking  whiskey  and 
talking  politics.  Several  of  the  party,  one  of  which  was 
an  Irish  doctor,  became  angry.  The  doctor  demanded  an 
apology  for  some  insulting  language.  His  opponent 
refused.  The  doctor  then  seized  his  sword,  grasped  his 
opponent  by  the  collar,  and  swore  he  would  thrust  him 
through  if  he  did  not  retract  his  statement.  The  crowd 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  interfere.  But  at  this  moment  a 
stranger  grasping  the  doctor's  arm  said:  "What!  kill  a 
man  unarmed,  with  no  chance  to  defend  himself?"  The 
sword  was  thrown  aside  and  the  stranger  was  the  hero  of 
the  hour.  He  told  the  crowd  that  his  name  was  Ney;  that 
he  was  a  French  refugee,  and  wanted  a  school.  He  taught 
there  for  several  years  with  wonderful  success.  He  then 
spent  several  years  in  Virginia,  returning  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  1830,  teaching  school  in  Rowan,  Cabarrus,  Iredell, 
Lincoln  and  Davie  counties  until  1844.  During  the  winter 
of  1844-45  ne  taught  near  Darlington,  S.  C.  He  then 
returned  to  North  Carolina  and  taught  in  Lincoln  and 
Rowan  counties  until  his  death,  on  November  15,  1846. 

During  all  this  time  Ney  showed  a  very  reticent  dispo- 
sition, never  speaking  of  his  past  history  except  to  especial 
friends,  or  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  whiskey. 
This  was  his  one  fault ;  he  would  drink  to  excess  at  times 
and  on  these  occasions  would  sometimes  say  publicly  that 
he  was  Marshal  Ney.  How  much  may  we  attach  to  the 
old  proverb  :     In  vino  Veritas! 

But  Ney  did,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  speak  of  his 
past  history  to  confidential  friends,  when  he  was  known  to 
be  free  from  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Once,  while 
teaching  near  Mocksville,  N.  C,  he  was  in  a  shop  where  a 
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coffin  was  being  made.  One  of  the  workmen,  an  especial 
friend  of  Ney,  said  to  him  :  "Mr.  Ney,  we  are  making  a 
coffin  for  a  man  just  about  as  large  as  you  are.  This  cof- 
fin will  exactly  fit  you.  "Ah,"  said  Ney,  "they  thought 
they  had  me  in  a  coffin  once  but  they  didn't." 

Mr.  V.  Stirewalt,  of  Davidson,  N.  C,  says  in  "Historic 
Doubts  as  to  the  Execution  of  Marshal  Ney":  "I  went 
to  school  to  P.  S.  Ney  in  1842.  He  boarded  at  my  fath- 
er's, and  I  saw  him  often — sometimes  had  long  talks  with 
him  in  my  room.  He  was  fond  of  his  toddy,  and  my  father 
gave  him  a  dram  every  morning  for  breakfast.  He  didn't 
drink  much  at  a  time,  and  rarely  went  beyond  proper 
bounds.  I  appeared  to  be  one  of  his  favorites,  and  he 
would  occasionally  talk  to  me  about  his  past  life.  He  once 
told  me  he  was  Marshal  Ney,  and  how  he  escaped.  He 
said  that  when  he  marched  out  for  execution  he  had  in  his 
bosom  a  sack  of  red  fluid,  and  that  when  he  gave  the  com- 
mand to  fire  he  struck  the  sack  with  his  right  hand  and 
the  liquid  spurted  out  on  his  face  and  clothing.  He  fell  and 
appeared  to  be  dead.  He  was  taken  up  and  carried  off,  and 
finally  escaped  to  the  United  States." 

Compare  the  above  with  the  account  given  by  Dr.  James 
M.  Spainhour  of  Lenoir,  N.  C.  Mr.  Spainhour  says  that 
his  father  was  acquainted  with  P.  S.  Ney,  when  Ney  first 
heard  the  name  of  Spainhour,  he  repeated  it  slowly  and 
reflectively,  and  then  said  that  three  soldiers  named  Spain- 
hour  belonged  to  his  command  in  Switzerland.  "He  then 
told  me  that  Marshal  Ney  had  command  of  Bonaparte's 
troops  in  Switzerland,  and  that  he  was  not  executed  as  his- 
tory states  that  he  was.  He  said  the  arrangement  was 
that  the  soldiers  detailed  to  execute  him  were  not  to  fire 
until  they  heard  the  word  of  command  from  the  Marshal 
himself;  that  he  was  to  fall  while  giving  the  command  fire. 
so  that  the  balls  might  pass  over  him.  This  arrangement 
was  carried  out.  He  was  quickly  taken  up  and  carried  to 
a  neighboring  hospital.     He  then    disguised  himself,  made 
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his  way  to  the  coast,  and  sailed  to  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  when  he  walked  to  the  place  appointed  for  his  execu- 
tion, he  had  in  his  left  bosom  abagof  red  fluid  resembling 
blood,  and  that  when  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
or  breast  in  giving  the  commander*?.  The  bag  bursted, 
and  the  fluid  spurted  over  his  person,  etc.  I  think  he  also 
told  me  that  he  went  on  board  the  boat  which  carried  him 
to  America  disguised  as  a  servant  carrying  a  valise.  His 
clothes  did  not  fit  him  and  made  him  mad.  They  were 
too  small  for  him.  During  the  voyage  he  said  he  was  rec- 
ognized by  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  that  when  they  reached  Charleston  he  remained 
on  board  the  vessel  until  the  old  soldier  had  gotten  off  and 
disappeared.     He  saw  him  from  the  cabin  window. 

While  teaching  in  Iredell  County,  Ney  boarded  with 
Colonel  Placebo  Houston,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dalton,  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Houston,  gives  the  following  testimony:  "I 
was  a  pupil  of  P.  S.  Ney  for  several  years.  He  taught 
near  the  residence  of  my  father,  Colonel  Placebo  .Houston, 
with  whom  he  boarded.  I  knew  him  well.  He  told  me 
twice,  when  perfectly  sober,  how  he  escaped,  and  how  he 
spent  the  first  few  years  of  his  life  in  the  United  States. 
He  said:  My  name  is  not  Peter  Stuart  Ney,  I  am  Marshal 
Ney.  History  states  that  I  was  executed,  but  I  escaped 
death  through  the  aid  of  my  friends  and  others.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  execution  I  was  told  that  my  life 
was  to  be  spared.  I  was  instructed  to  give  the  command 
to  fire,  and  to  fall  while  giving  it,  so  that  the  balls  might 
pass  over  me.  I  carried  out  my  instructions.  In  battle  I 
never  knew  what  fear  was,  but  when  I  took  my  position  in 
front  of  the  soldiers  and  gave  the  command  to  fire,  bedousf — 
that  was  the  very  word  he  used — 'I  was  almost  frightened 
to  death.  I  was  taken  up  by  the  soldiers' — I  think  he 
said  they  belonged  to  his  old  command — 'and  carried  to  the 
hospital.  That  night  I  was  disguised  and  went  to  Bordeaux. 
From  that  place  I  sailed  to  the  United  States,  landing  in 
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Charleston,  the  latter  part  of  January,  1816.  The  next  few- 
years  I  spent  in  seclusion,  and  prepared  myself  for  teach- 
ing by  studying  the  classics  and  the  higher  mathematics/ 
He  said  he  thought  every  one  ought  to  have  a  visible 
means  of  support,  and  that  he  chose  the  profession  of 
teaching  because  it  was  in  many  respects  like  the  military 
profession,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life. 
He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  engaging  in  any  occupa- 
tion where  he  would  be  commanded  or  controlled  by  others 
whom  he  might  regard  as  his  inferiors.  In  the  school- 
room he  would  be  supreme;  hence  he  remained  in  seclusion 
three  or  four  years — I  forget  the  exact  time — in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  his  new  profession.11 

There  were  however  other  reasons  for  Ney's  conceal- 
ment. After  the  execution  it  was  reported  in  France  that 
he  had  escaped.  Bourienne,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  Napo- 
leon," says:  "It  was  impossible  to  get  the  public  to 
believe  that  Ney  had  really  been  killed  in  this  manner, 
and  nearly  to  this  day  we  have  had  fresh  stories  recurring 
of  the  real  Ney  being  discovered  in  America."  Ney  knew 
that  by  remaining  concealed  several  years  these  reports,  to 
a  great  extent,  would  die  away. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Henderson,  an  attorney-at-law  in  Topeka 
Kansas,  is  an  Englishman  by  birth;  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  and  served  three  years  in  the  reg- 
ular army.  He  says:  "My  grandfather  (Robert  Laird) 
was  an  English  soldier  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  at 
Waterloo.  In  the  Peninsular  War  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  regiment,  known  as  the  Connaught  Rangers, 
and  at  Waterloo  a  sergeant  in  the  celebrated  sixth  Innis- 
killen  Dragoons,  who  were  almost  annihilated  in  their 
charge  against  cuirassiers.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
went  to  France,  and  remained  there  with  the  army  of 
occupation.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  representing  the 
English  army,  appointed  to  witness  the  execution  of  Ney. 
I  have  heard  him  say  often  that  Ney  was    not    executed — 
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that  he  saw  the  muskets  discharged,  saw  Ney  fall,  viewed 
the  body,  saw  it  taken  up  and  carried  away,  saw  it  in  the 
hospital,  but  that  Ney  was  not  hurt;  that  the  so-called 
execution  was  a  farce.  He  always  affirmed  this  in  the 
most  positive  manner.  Said  Ney's  fall  was  not  natural, 
and  that  the  supposed  bullet  marks  upon  his  person  were 
artificial.  I  think  he  also  stated  that  some  Prussians  were 
present  at  the  scene.  My  impression  is  that  he  said  the 
guns  contained  blank  cartridges.  The  report  made  by  the 
commission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  the  military 
authorities  was  this:  'Marshal  Ney  was  not  shot.1  I  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  some  minor  matters  but  the  essential 
facts  are  as  I  have  given  them.  *  *  *  *  My  grand- 
father further  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  execu- 
tion it  was  the  common  talk  in  the  army  and  elsewhere 
that  Ney  was  not  shot." 

On  this  point  "The  St.  Louis  Republic"  of  1891  gives  a 
bit  of  interesting  information.  It  states  that  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Mr.  George  H.  C.  Melody,  of  St. 
Louis,  spent  several  weeks  in  Paris.  Some  years  before 
this,  while  the  king  was  an  exile,  he  had  been  shown  many 
courtesies  by  Mr.  Melody  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  now  the 
king's  time  to  extend  to  Mr.  Melody  many  tokens  of  friend- 
ship. "In  the  course  of  a  confidential  conversation  during 
the  visit,  Mr.  Melody  asked  Louis  Philippe  the  question  : 
'Is  the  statement  in  history  that  Marshal  Ney  was  shot, 
true  ?'  The  king  replied :  'Mr.  Melody,  I  know  the  fact 
that  you  are  one  of  the  highest  Masons  in  America.  I  am 
known  as  one  of  the  most  exalted  Masons  in  Europe.  Mar- 
shal Ney  held  a  position  among  Masons  equal  to  either  of 
us.  The  prisons  were  full  of  men  condemned  to  be  shot. 
These  men  were  daily  being  marched  out  to  meet  their 
fate.  Some  other  man  may  have  filled  the  grave  intended 
for  Marshal  Ney.'  Mr.  Melody  replied  very  quietly: 
'May  it  please  your  Majesty,  Ney  was  not  shot.'  " 

The  Rev.  Basil  G.  Jones,  of  South  Caolina,  says  that  Ney 
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told  him  how  he  escaped.  "He  fell  by  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment as  if  he  were  dead,  was  taken  up,  disguised,  and 
finally  escaped  to  the  United  States,  the  Ancient  Fraternity 
aiding  in  his  escape  from  the  first."  What  did  Ney  mean 
by  the  Ancient  Fraternity?  Undoubtedly  the  Masons. 
Hon.  John  S.  Henderson,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  says :  "I 
have  heard  my  father  say  that  P.  S.  Ney  was  a  Mason." 
Combine  these  facts.  Marshal  Ney  was  one  of  the  most 
exalted  Masons  in  Europe  ;  Wellington  was  the  same  ;  P. 
S.  Ney  was  a  Mason.  Is  it  at  all  strange  that  Mr.  Melody 
could  say  so  positively :  "May  it  please  your  Majesty,  Ney 
was  not  shot." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sanders,  of  Iredell  county,  N.  C,  tells  us  that 
John  Snyder,  a  Bohemian,  of  German  birth,  had  been  con- 
scripted by  Napoleon,  and  served  under  him  in  sixteen 
regular  battles,  besides  several  smaller  engagements.  He 
deserted,  came  to  the  United  States,  and  afterward  settled 
in  Iredell  county.  "Snyder  saw  P.  S.  Ney  in  Statesville, 
about  1840,  and  immediately  recognized  him  as  Marshal 
Ney.  He  said  he  was  frightened.  He  raised  his  hands 
and  exclaimed  :  'Lordy  God,  Marshal  Ney.'  P.  S.  Ney 
gave  him  a  sign  not  to  talk,  and  he  afterwards  conversed 
with  P.  S.  Ney.  He  said  he  knew  Ney  perfectly  well. 
Belonged  at  one  time  to  Ney's  command,  and  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  him." 

Daniel  Snyder,  son  of  John  Snyder,  says  he  has  often 
heard  his  father  say  that  he  knew  Marshal  Ney  in  Europe, 
having  served  under  his  command  as  a  private  soldier.  His 
father  was  astonished  "almost  out  of  his  senses"  when, 
about  1840,  he  saw  P.  S.  Ney  in  Statesville,  but  at  once 
recognized  him  as  Marshal  Ney. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stevenson  ot  Statesville,  N.  C,  says  that  in 
1844  he  attended  a  political  meeting  about  nine  miles  from 
Statesville.  During  the  day  he  was  talking  to  John  Young, 
county  surveyor  and  member  of  the  legislature,  when  Dr. 
James  B.  McClellan  came  up  quickly,    manifesting  consid- 
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erable  excitement.  He  made  substantially  the  following 
statement:  "Just  now,  while  I  was  talking  to  Daniel  Hoke, 
Frederick  Barr  and  others,  Barr  suddenly  raised  his  hands 
in  great  excitement  and  said  something  in  German,  which 
the  rest  of  us  except  Daniel  Hoke,  did  not  understand.  We 
all  asked  Daniel  Hoke  what  was  the  matter  with  Barr — 
what  it  was  he  had  said?  'Why,'  answered  Hoke,  pointing 
to  Peter  S.  Ney,  who  with  Colonel  Thomas  Allison  was 
then  walking  past  us  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  'he 
says  yonder  is  Marshal  Ney.  They  told  me  he  was  shot;  but 
he  was  not.  Yonder  he  is.  I  know  him,  for  I  fought 
under  him  off  and  on  for  five  or  six  years  in  Napoleon's 
wars.'  "  Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  the  entire  party  was 
staggered  by  this  information,  that  hitherto  they  had 
attached  little  importance  to  the  reports  that  Peter  S.  Ney 
was  Marshal  Ney,  but  they  could  no  longer  doubt  the 
truth  of  these  reports.  They  had  known  Barr  for  years, 
and  "believed  him  to  be  an  honest,  reliable,  truthful  man. 
He  certainly  bore  that  reputation  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lived." 

Much  more  evidence  of  this  kind  might  be  given,  but 
space  will  not  here  permit.  We  have  here  the  testimony 
of  persons  whose  characters  are  above  reproach,  stating  that 
Peter  Stuart  Ney  told  them  that  he  was  Marshal  Ney.  Was 
Peter  Stuart  Ney  an  impostor  ?  If  so,  he  was  one  of  the 
worst  that  ever  lived.  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Statesville,  N. 
C,  in  speaking  of  P.  S.  Ney,  says:  "He  had  but  one  vice — 
that  of  occasionally  drinking  to  excess;  but  his  general  con- 
duct was  so  pure,  so  honorable,  so  upright,  so  noble,  that 
everyone,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  the  sincerest 
respect  for  him,  the  fullest  confidence  in  him.  His  oath 
would  have  been  received  in  any  court  of  justice  as  readily  as 
that  of  Judge  Pearson  or  Governor  Morehead."  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  evidence  already  given  is  corroborated  and  the  case 
greatly    strengthened    by  a  number  of    incidental  remarks 
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and  events,  such  as  his  intense  grief  at  the  death  of  the 
Napoleons;  his  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the 
Napoleonic  wars  but  with  European  history  in  general,  and 
with  families  whose  names  had  not  found  their  way  into 
history;  also  the  fact  that  his  personal  appearance,  and  traits 
were  identical  with  those  of  Marshal  Ney. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Barber,  of  Wilkesboro,  N.  C,  says  that  Mr. 
Gates,  a  well  known  teacher  of  Caldwell  county,  a  native 
German,  who  said  that  he  had  Marshal  Ney's  looks  and 
bearing  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  mind,  was  introduced 
to  P.  S.  Ney.  The  following  is  his  account  of  his  conver- 
sation with  Ney  as  accurately  as  Mr.  Barber  can  relate  it. 
"We  had  a  prolonged  conversation.  I  drew  him  out  in 
conversation  about  parts  of  Germany  with  which  I  knew  if 
he  were  Marshal  Ney,  he  must  be  familiar.  I  found  him 
not  only  familiar  with  topography  of  the  country,  but 
with  families  whose  names  had  not  found  a  place 
in  history  or  fame.  The  conviction  was  overpow- 
ering. I  drew  my  chair  close  to  him,  and  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  said:  'Are  you  not  Marshal  Ney?'  "  Upon  being 
asked  this  question,  Ney  at  once  left  the  room  and  did  not 
make  his  appearance  until  after  Mr.  Gates'  departure. 

Ney  showed  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  and  often  described  the  famous  retreat  to  his 
intimate  friends.  Mr.  James  Andrews  owned  a  mill  not 
far  from  where  Ney  was  teaching  in  Iredell  county.  He 
often  went  to  the  mill  to  have  a  chat  with  Mr.  Andrews. 
One  day  he  picked  up  a  handful  of  wheat  from  a  hogshead 
and  said:  "Jeemes,  if  a  man  had  this  much  wheat  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  it  would  have  been  worth  a  fortune  to 
him.  Men  were  starving  on  every  hand,  and  those  who 
were  able  would  mortgage  whole  estates  and  give  every- 
thing they  had  for  a  loaf  of  bread.''  He  further  described 
to  Mr.  Andrews  the  horrors  of  the  retreat,  and  the  desper- 
ate measures  that  had  to  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
the  army.      "He  said  that  he  put  the  stragglers  and  disban- 
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ded  men  between  his  main  body  and  the  Russians,  so  that 
the  Russians  might  fall  on  them  first.  It  was  a  desperate 
measure,  he  said,  but  he  had  to  do  it,  sometimes  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

Compare  the  above  statement  by  P.  S.  Ney  with  the 
following  paragraph  from  "Napoleon's  Expedition  to 
Russia"  bySegur.  "The  enemy  opened  upon  them  with 
the  whole  of  his  artillery.  The  disarmed  stragglers,  of 
whom  there  were  still  between  three  and  four  thousand, 
took  the  alarm.  This  disorderly  multitude  wandered  to 
and  fro  running  about  in  utter  uncertainty,  and  attempted 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  who 
drove  them  back.  Ney  continued  to  keep  them  between 
him  and  the  Russians  whose  fire  was  principally  absorbed 
by  these  useless  beings.  While  the  Marshal  was  making 
a  rampart  of  these  poor  wretches  to  cover  his  right  flank, 
he  regained  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  by  that  means 
was  enabled  to  cover  his  left  flank." 

Mr.  Burgess  Gaither  of  Davie  County  says:  "If  you 
wished  to  rouse  up  the  old  man,  you  had  but  to  watch 
your    chance    and    ask    him    of    Napoleon  or  his  battles. 

*  *  *  He  told  me  about  the  Russian  campaign, 
giving  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  the  details  of 
battles  fought,  etc.  I  remember  that  he  spoke  with  much 
feeling  about  the  French  soldiers  attempting  to  cross  a 
river  on  the  ice,  but  too  many  crowding  on  it  at  once;  the 
ice  gave  way,  and  a  great  many  of  the  poor  fellows  were 
drowned  in  his  sight,  and  he  was  unable  to  help  them." 

Compare  the  above  with  another  extract — Segur's  "Napo- 
leon's Expedition  into  Russia."  "Their  leader"  (Ney  at  the 
passage  of  the  Dnieper)  "at  length  determined  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  several  wagons  loaded  with  these  poor  creatures" 
(the  sick,  wounded,  etc.,)  "but  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
the  ice  sank  down  and  separated.  Then  were  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  the  gulf,  first,  cries  of  anguish,  long  and  pierc- 
ing, then  stifled  and  feeble  groans  quickly  succeeded  by  an 
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awful  silence.  All  had  disappeared.  *  *  *  Ney  was 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  abyss  with  an  air  of  consterna- 
tion," etc. 

While  Mr.  Gaither  was  quite  a  boy,  Ney  told  him  that 
young  Napoleon  would  soon  be  of  age  ;  that  the  French 
people  would  put  him  on  the  throne,  and  that  this  would 
be  his  opportunity  to  return  to  France.  But  afterward,  in 
the  fall  of  1832,  while  Ney  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
school-room,  his  newspapers  were  brought  in.  He  read  a 
few  minutes,  threw  down  his  paper  and  began  walking  the 
floor  in  great  excitement.  When  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, he  said  :  "Young  Napoleon  is  dead,  and  with  him  dies 
all  hope  of  ever  going  back  to  France,  of  again  seeing  wife 
and  children,  and  home  and  friends." 

Rev.  B.  G.  Jones,  of  Kingstree,  S.  C,  says:  "One  day 
Mr.  Ney  received  bad  news  from  France.  He  said  his 
hopes  were  destroyed.  He  could  never  go  back.  He  wept 
like  a  child  and  large  tears  found  their  way  rapidly  down 
his  pale  cheek.  While  in  this  condition  he  could  not  be 
trusted  alone.  He  was  sick,  frantic,  almost  ungovernable. 
During  this  time  the  writer  and  a  few  others  spent  a  night 
with  him.  I  never  can  forget  that  night.  He  raved  of 
France,  Napoleon,  his  wife  and  family,  Waterloo,  Moscow, 
etc.,  called  for  Phesinac,  issued  his  commands,  sketched 
his  past  history,  gave  an  account  of  his  birth,  connection 
with  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Bonapartes;  how  he  came  to  be  Marshal  of  the  Empire;  how 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  planned  by  Napoleon  and  his 
cabinet,  etc.  Mr.  Ney  showed  us  the  wounds  or  rather 
scars  which  he  received  at  Waterloo  and  elsewhere — 
wounds  of  precisely  the  kind  described  in  history." 

One  day  while  Ney  was  staying  with  Mr.  Jones'  father,  a 
terrific  thunder  storm  arose.  All  of  the  family  were  badly 
frightened.  "Ney  alone  was  calm,  quietly  walking  about 
the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  he  opened  the  door,  and  tak- 
ing in  his  hand  a    stout  cane,  he  walked  out  under  the 
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large  tree  and  quietly  surveyed  the  storm.  Now  and  then 
he  would  raise  his  stick  and  wave  it  as  if  in  the  act  of 
fencing."  When  the  storm  subsided. Mr.  Ney  came  back 
into  the  house  and  said  :  "By  Jove,  Colonel,  I  never  saw 
such  sublimity  except  at  Waterloo." 

While  teaching  in  Iredell  county,  Ney,  on  one  occasion, 
became  so  intoxicated  that  he  lay  down  beside  the  road  and 
went  to  sleep.  Mr.  Houston  sent  several  persons  to  bring 
Ney  to  the  house,  but  being  unable  to  arouse  him,  one  of 
the  men  mounted  a  horse  and  the  others  placed  Ney  on 
the  horse.  In  that  act  Ney  awoke  and  cried,  "What!  put 
the  Duke  of  Elchingen  on  a  horse  like  a  sack  !  Let  me 
down."  Ney  was  fond  of  his  glass  but  very  rarely  drank 
to  excess.      He  said  it  was  trouble  that  made  him  drink. 

P.  S.  Ney  was  by  far  the  best  swordsman  in  the  country. 
In  fencing  no  one  was  ever  able  to  touch  him.  General 
James  Cook  was  present  when  a  French  fencing  master 
came  to  Ney's  school  and  proposed  to  teach  the  boys  the 
art  of  fencing.  "The  boys  told  him  that  if  he  would  hit 
their  teacher  they  would  get  him  a  large  class.  This  was 
agreed  to.  They  repaired  to  the  play  ground  and  after  par- 
rying thrusts  for  awhile,  Ney  clave  the  Frenchman's  hat  in 
two,  just  touching  his  ear.  The  professor  immediately  threw 
down  his  weapon  and  said:  'Boys  you  have  a  master,  you 
have  no  use  for  me.'  "  Ney  several  times  described  fenc- 
ing contests  between  Murat  and  himself.  History  tells  us 
that  Marshal  Ney  and  Murat  were  the  best  fencers  in 
Europe,  and  Napoleon  often  had  them  fence  for  his  enter- 
tainment. 

P.  S.  Ney  while  teaching  in  North  Carolina,  wrote  a 
history  of  his  own  life  in  short  hand.  He  mentioned  it  to 
quite  a  number  of  confidential  friends,  and  told  them  that 
his  life  would  no  longer  be  a  mystery  when  this  manuscript 
should  be  made  public.  Mr.  L.  Q.  C.  Butler  was  well 
acquainted  with  P.  S.  Ney  and  thoroughly  understood  his 
system  of  shorthand.     Ney,  pointing  to  a  desk,  said  to  him 
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one  day,  "In  that  desk  is  a  document  written  in  shorthand. 
After  my  death  I  wish  you  to  get  it  and  translate  it.  There 
is  something  in  it  that  will  astonish  the  world." 

Ney  died  in  November,  1846,  and  Mr.  Butler  did  not 
hear  of  his  death  for  some  time.  When  he  came  for  the 
manuscript,  it  was  gone.  Mr.  Pliny  Miles,  of  a  historical 
society  in  New  York,  had  taken  it  away  under  the  pretense 
of  having  it  translated,  and  promised  to  have  it  returned. 
The  manuscript  was  not  returned  and  nothing  has  ever 
been  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Crosby  found  where  Mr.  Miles  lived 
but  no  manuscripts  were  found.  Rev.  James  A.  Weston 
found  that  Pliny  Miles  took  the  manuscript  to  Europe,  but 
nothing  further  can  be  ascertained.  Miles  died  on  the 
island  of  Malta,  in  1865,  but  left  no  papers  bearing  upon 
the  Ney  controversy.  Mr.  Miles,  before  his  death,  told 
Hon.  David  L.  Swain,  ex-President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  that  he  had  some  manuscript  which  once 
belonged  to  P.  S.  Ney,  and  that  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  P.  S.  Ney  was  Marshal  Ney. 

P.  S.  Ney  was  a  great  reader,  especially  histories  of 
France,  and  Napoleon.  In  reading  these  books  he  often 
made  marginal  notes  or  comments.  These  notes  in  them- 
selves are  sufficient  to  prove  that  P.  S.  Ney  was  the  veri- 
table Marshal.  For  lack  of  space  only  a  few  of  these  notes 
can  here  be  given. 

In  "Memoirs  of  Napoleon,"  page  316,  complaint  is  made 
that  Ney  did  not  march  at  daybreak  on  Quatre  Bras  and 
attack  the  rear  guard  of  the  English  as  ordered.  In  a  short- 
hand note  on  the  same  page  P.  S.  Ney  says:  '•''Count 
D* Erloii  was  called  away  {or  off )  by  Napoleon,  who  crip- 
pled my  movement?'' 

Notice  that  P.  S.  Ney  says  my  movement,  a  plain 
declaration  that  he  was  the  Marshal. 

On  page  315  of  the  same  work,  is:  "Had  it  not  been 
for  the  delay  of  Marshal  Ney,  he  might  have  secured  this 
position,"  etc.      P.  S.  Ney  added  in    shorthand:     "Delay! 
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say  the  Emperor  took  azvay  my  reserve."     He    again    says 
my  reserve. 

While  in  the  library  of  the  Eumenean  Society  of  David- 
son College,  P.  S.  Ney  found  in  a  "History  of  Napoleon, 
by  M.  Laurent  De  L'Ardeche,  an  engraving  of  Marshal 
Ney,  and  on  the  same  page  drew  a  pencil  sketch  of  Ney. 
I  give  the  entire  page  in  connection  with  this  article.  (See 
frontispiece.) 

Notice  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  P.  S.  Nye's  handwriting. 
uNey,  by  himself."  In  other  words,  he  says  that  here  is  a 
sketch  of  Marshal  Ney,  drawn  by  the  Marshal  himself. 

He  did  not  like  the  engraving  of  the  Marshal  and  says, 
"Ilfut  chanve."  So  in  his  sketch  he  represents  him  as  bald 
or  nearly  so. 

As  already  stated  this  sketch  has  been  examined  by  Rev. 
W.  A.  Wood,  D.  D.,  of  Statesville,  N.  C,  and  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Jetton  and  V.  Stirewalt,  of  Davidson,  N.  C,  all  pupils  of 
P.  S.  Ney.     They  all  say  that  the  likeness  is  a  good  one. 

Compare  this  sketch  with  the  engraving  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  latter  was  copied  from  a  portrait  of  Marshal 
Ney  which  had  been  copied  from  an  engraving  of  Marshal 
Ney  in  Clinton's  "Peninsular  War."  Mrs.  John  M.  Steele, 
of  Statesville,  N.  C,  said  that  the  engraving  in  "Clinton's 
Peninsular  War"  was  exactly  like  P.  S.  Ney  as  he  ap- 
peared in  1826.  Mr.  Steele  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  likeness  that  he  had  the  engraving  copied 
and  enlarged.  By  request,  the  artist  who  did  the  work  for 
Mr.  Steele  represented  Ney  as  entirely  bald  in  order  that 
the  scar  on  the  left  side  of  his  head  might  appear. 

In  studying  these  two  pictures  we  must  remember  that 
Ney,  as  drawn  by  himself,  is  an  older  man  than  Ney  on  the 
opposite  page;  also  that  the  former  is  rough  pencil  work. 

In  the  same  volume  in  which  the  pencil  sketch  was 
found  are  several  notes  made  by  P.  S.  Ney,  although,  as  he 
himself  says,  he  had  not  read  the  book,  "only  turned  the 
leaves." 
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The  author  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Valoutina  says: 
"Gudin,  who  had  performed  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
affair,  paid  for  it  with  his  life."  Ney  added  in  shorthand 
"Ney  was  wounded  in  the  arm." 

On  page  102  the  historian  says:  "The  Prince  of  Eck- 
muhl  commenced  his  march  by  the  side  of  the  forest."  Ney 
corrects  this,  and  says  it  was  Davoust  instead  of  Eckmuhk 

On  page  106,  the  historian  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of 
Moskowa,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, says:  "Forty  Russian  generals  have  been  killed , 
wounded  or  taken.  General  Bagrathion  received  a  wound."* 
Ney,  in  shorthand,  corrects  this,  and  says  that  Bagrathion 
uwas  killed."  History  proves  that  Ney  was  right.  Bagra- 
thion was  killed,  not  merely  wounded. 

In  commenting  on  the  same  battle,  on  page  107,  we  find 
the  following-: 


the  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  battle,  are  covered  with 
the  d-ead  and  wounded..  Two  thousand  dead,  or  maimed 
Russians  were  found  here,  and  •several  generals  or  colonels 
are  taken,  prisoners.  '.'■-■     ■/£,  \ ^.y,-  1     .    !  • 

'  "The  Emperor  was  not  once -exposed ;  the  guard,  both 
horse  and  foot,  were  not  brought  into  action,  and  consequently 
lost  not  a  single  man.  The  victory  was  at  no  time  doubtful. 
•If  the  enemy,  driven  from  .his  positions,  had  wished  to  retake 
them,  our  loss  would  have  been  much '  greater  than  his;  but 
he  destroyed  his  army  by  exposing  it  from  eight  o'clock  until- 


Ney  knows  why  the  Emperor  was  not  exposed.  He 
ridicules  the  idea  that  "The  victory  was  at  no  time  doubt- 
ful." Here  again  Ney  is  abundantly  confirmed  by 
history.  We  know  that  the  victory  was  doubtful  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles 
that  Napoleon  ever  won;  one  of  those  battles  in  which 
both  sides  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  the  least  thing 
would  have    turned    the   scales    of   fortune.     Hence    Ney 
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ridicules  the  idea  that  "The  victory  was  at  no  time  doubt- 
ful." 

Rev.  Mr.  Weston  has  collected  more  than  two  dozen 
poems  written  by  Ney.  The  most  of  these  poems  were 
written  in  the  albums  of  Ney's  many  friends,  and  vary  in 
length  from  six  to  thirty  lines,  although  several  of  them 
are  nearer  one  hundred  lines  in  length.  The  belief  that 
P.  S.  Ney  was  Marshal  Ney,  is  strengthened  by  reading 
his  poems  entitled  "Waterloo  and  its  Monuments;"  "The 
Catastrophe  at  Terni;"  "To  Fallen  Ambition,"  dedicated 
(in  cipher)  to  Napoleon;  and  "Gone,  With  Their  Glories 
Gone." 

I  copy  the  latter: 

"Though  I  of  the  chosen  the  choicest, 

To  fame  gave  her  loftiest  tone  ; 
Though  I  'mong  the  brave  was  the  bravest, 

My  plume  and  my  baton  are  gone  ! 

The  eagle  that  pointed  to  conquest, 

Was  struck  from  his  altitude  high, 
A  prey  to  a  vulture  the  foulest, 

No  more  to  revisit  the  sky. 

One  sigh  to  the  hope  that  has  perished, 

One  tear  to  the  wreck  of  the  past, 
One  look  upon  all  I  have  cherished, 

One  lingering  look — 'tis  the  last. 

And  now  from  remembrance  I  banish 

The  glories  which  shone  in  my  train  ; 
Oh,  vanish,  fond  memories,  vanish  ! 

Return  not  to  sting  me  again." 

This  poem  was  written  by  P.  S.  Ney,  in  Mrs.  Dalton's 
album.  The  same  was  written  in  Mrs.  Allison's  in  1838. 
It  is  there  entitled,  "Farewell."  There  Ney  copied  "Napo- 
leon's Farewell,"  by  Byron,  and  then  wrote  his  own  fare- 
well. In  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  this,  P.  S.  Ney 
again  states  plainly  that  he  is  the  Marshal.  Marshal  Ney 
was  known  as  "the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  while  none  save 
a  Marshal  was  entitled  to  the  plume  and  baton  which  he 
says  he  has  lost. 
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It  has  been  asked  why  P.  S.  Ney  tried  to  conceal  his 
identity  in  America.  The  reason  is  obvious,  as  he  himself 
said,  some  of  the  most  prominent  officials  and  many  of  the 
highest  families  in  France,  aided  in  his  escape,  and  on  their 
account  his  identity  must  be  concealed,  at  least  until  a 
reversal  of  the  sentence  of  death  could  be  procured. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  if  P.  S.  Ney  were  the  Marshal 
he  could  have  returned  to  France  when  the  general  pardon 
was  granted  to  all  exiled  officers  by  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment. Grouchy,  Lallemand  and  others  did  return ;  but  if 
Marshal  Ney  were  alive  this  pardon  could  not  apply  to 
him.  He  was  legally  and  formally  a  dead  man.  "If  he  had 
returned  to  France  at  any  time  prior  to  1848  he  would 
have  been  given  over  to  public  vengeance,  and  every 
Frenchman  who  aided  in  his  escape  would  have  been  shot 
or  hanged."  Ney  himself  said  that  he  could  not  return  to 
France  without  Wellington's  permission.  Between  1830 
and  1835  Dupin  and  others,  of  the  counsel  for  Ney  endeav- 
ored to  procure  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers  a  reversal  of  the 
sentence  of  death  against  Marshal  Ney.  But  they  did  not 
succeed.  It  was  in  May  1835,  just  after  their  failure  that 
P.  S.  Ney  wrote  in  Mrs.  Dalton's  album  the  poem  above 
quoted. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  Marshal  Ney  was  a  very 
illiterate  man.  This  has  been  used  to  refute  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  indentity  of  Marshal  Ney  and  P.  S.  Ney.  No 
argument  could  have  less  weight.  Ney  was  better  edu- 
cated than  most  of  Napoleon's  marshals.  Ney's  book  on 
the  art  of  war  is  everywhere  recognized.  No  ignorant  man 
could  have  written  the  work.  In  1802  Ney  was  appointed  by 
Napoleon  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland.  Here  Ney 
showed  himself  no  less  a  diplomatist  than  a  general.  Sev- 
eral letters  or  reports  of  Marshal  Ney,  written  by  himself 
are  in  existence,  and  compare  favorably  with  similar 
reports  written  by  Wellington  or  Napoleon.  P.  S.  Ney 
himself  said  that  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  he  had 
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a  good,  though  not  a  classical  education.  He  also  said  that 
he  spent  the  first  three  or  four  years  in  this  country  in 
seclusion,  studying  the  classics  and  the  higher  mathematics. 
A  man  at  Ney's  mature  age,  with  Ney's  mental  calibre  and 
his  wonderful  power  of  concentration,  could  easily  have 
finished  any  ordinary  college  course  in  three  or  four  years. 

It  has  been  asked  why  Marshal  Ney,  if  such  he  were, 
adopted  the  name  of  Peter  Stuart  Ney.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  Marshal  Ney  was  known  over  all  Europe  as  "the 
bravest  of  the  brave;"  that  he  was  known  among  his  sol- 
diers as  "Peter  the  Red,"  ("all  will  soon  be  right  for  Peter 
the  Red  is  coming")  we  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  sacred 
associations  clinging  to  this  name.  The  name  Stuart,  P. 
S.  Ney  said,  had  been  adopted  because  his  family  was 
closely  related  to  a  family  of  Stuarts. 

"But  Ney — why  did  he  adopt  that  name — a  name  of 
world-wide  fame,  and  therefore  almost  certain  to  create  sus- 
picion and  lead  to  discovery — a  name  which  no  one  would 
expect  him  to  take?  He  took  it  in  all  probability  simply 
because  it  was  famous  throughout  the  world;  because  no 
human  being  would  expect  him  to  take  it.  It  was  his  great- 
est protection,  his  best  foil  against  suspicion  or  recognition. 
It  was  in  keeping  with  Ney's  bold,  daring,  shrewd,  practi- 
cal character.  Besides,  there  was  magic  in  the  name,  Ney  ! 
It  awoke  a  thousand  precious,  hallowed  memories.  It 
thrilled  one  through  and  through  like  an  electric  shock.  It 
was  the  synonym  of  bravery,  and  heroism,  and  immortality. 
Ney  could  not  give  up  that  name.  It  was  his  life,  his  glory,, 
his  all." 

Right  significant  is  the  condition  of  Marshal  Ney's  grave 
in  France.  Rev.  J.  A.  Weston  says:  "In  1891  I  visited  Ney's 
grave,  so-called,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  to  mark  the  spot.  The  ground  is  per- 
fectly flat,  and  there  is  no  headstone,  no  lootstone,  no 
memorial  of  any  kind.  Underneath  the  rusty  iron  gate  is 
a  small,  narrow  stone  slab,    and    on    this   slab   is    roughly 
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carved  or  cut  by  some  unknown  hand  the  one  word,  "Ney." 

Welschinger  says  "the  body  of  the  Marshal  was  buried 
in  the  family  vault.  Eleven  months  afterward  the  Minister 
of  Police  gave  La  Marechale  Ney  permission  to  construct 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  a  special  vault  or  tomb 
in  which  to  deposit  the  remains  of  her  husband."  When 
they  removed  the  body  "on  ne  travailla  que  la  nuit  et  Von 
placa  le  corps  dans  le  caveau,  au  lever  dujour,  a  huis  clos." 

Rev.  Mr.  Weston  appropriately  asks:  "Why  this 
secrecy  eleven  months  after  the  burial  ?  They  worked 
'all  night,'  and  ceased  operations  only  at  'break  of  day.'  As 
Louis  Philippe  once  said,  'Some  other  man  may  have 
filled  Ney's  grave.'  Doubtless  Madame  Ney  did  not  wish 
that  the  body  of  another  man  should  lie  in  the  grave  that 
was  supposed  to  be  her  husband's.  She  had  previously 
applied  for  permission  to  remove  the  body  of  the  Marshal, 
but  her  request  was  not  granted.  Was  an  empty  coffin 
buried  in  the  new  'caveau?'  " 

After  1848  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  Madame 
Ney  could  have  erected  a  monument  to  her  husband.  But 
why  was  his  grave  neglected  alike  by  both  government 
and  family  ? 

Madame  Ney,  in  181 5,  was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  she  never  married  a 
second  time;  but  with  a  remarkable  devotion  cherished  her 
husband's  memory  until  her  death.  She  died  in  1854;  but 
was  not  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband.  Why?  "The 
grave  of  Marshal  Lefebvre  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  not  far  from  the  so-called  grave  of  Ney,  and 
Madame  Lefebvre  is  buried  by  his  side." 

P.  S.  Ney  several  times  described  his  wife  to  his  inti- 
mate acquaintances.  The  descriptions  correspond  exactly 
to  those  of  La  Marechale  Ney.  P.  S.  Ney  always  spoke  of 
his  wife  in  terms  of  t n  e  deepest  affection  and  tenderness. 
"He  loved  his  wife  with  that  old-fashioned  knightly  devo- 
tion of  which  the  brave  alone  are  capable,"   and  almost 
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with  his  dying  breath  he  said :  "Oh,  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.  If  I  get  well  I  must  go  back  to  France  to  see  my 
wife  and  children." 

When  Ney  was  told  by  his  physician,  Dr.  Locke,  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done  for  him,  that  he  must  soon  die 
and  that  before  his  death  those  present  would  like  to  know 
who  he  was.  Ney  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  with  an 
unclouded  mind  said,  I  might  as  well  tell  you,  I  am  Mar- 
shal Ney,  of  France.  This  took  place  several  hours  before 
his  death.  A  few  minutes  before  his  death  he  became 
delirious. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Foard  says  that  his  last  words  were  these, 
"Bessieres  is  dead  and  Old  Guard  is  defeated;  now  let  me 
die."  Marshal  Ney  had  often  led  the  Old  Guard  to  vic- 
tory, and  they  had  gone  down  with  him  on  the  battle  field 
at  Waterloo.  Marshal  Bessieres,  the  loved  and  honored 
commander  of  the  Old  Guard  was  killed  at  the  defile  of 
Rippach  in  1813,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Lutzen. 
*  *  *  The  death  of  Bessieres  made  a  deep,  a  profound 
impression  upon  Napoleon,  Ney  and  the  entire  army.  The 
Old  Guard  loved  Bessieres  with  the  tenderest,  the  most 
devoted  affection.  It  was  natural  that  Ney,  in  his  last 
moments  should  link  them  together;  Bessieres  and  Old 
Guard.  Like  Stonewall  Jackson,  delirious  and  dying  :  "A. 
P.  Hill  (his  right  arm)  prepare  for  action." 

'Bessieres  is  dead,  and  the  Old  Guard  is  defeated;  now 
let  me  die.'  With  these  words  upon  his  lips  the  war-worn 
soldier  passed  over  the  river." 

F.  F.  Rowe. 
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"Many  a  day  have  I  worked  with  these  hands,    to    help 

Charlie  C through  college,"  said  old  Mrs.   Skillington 

exultingly,  and  somewhat  mournfully,  while  her  brother 
was  running  his  career  in  Philadelphia,  before  he  moved  to 
Kentucky  to  commence  his  labors  as  pioneer  of  medical 
schools  in  the  West,  as  his  father  had  been  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Cabarras  county  in  North  Carolina;  "many  a  day 
have  I  worked  for  Charlie  when  we  lived  there,"  pointing 
to  a  log  framed  house,  the  shell  of  which  now  stands  defy- 
ing the  wind  and  storm,  and  wasting  of  desertion,  about  a 
rifle  shot  west  of  Poplar  tent  meeting  house,  "and  I  don't 
mind  the  work,  for  we  all  liked  Charley."  So  wrote 
Foote,  in  his  sketches  of  North  Carolina,  more  than  a  half 
century  ago. 

"The  Charley  C"  alluded  to  was  Charles  Caldwell,  M. 
D.,  who  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
and  learned  medical  professors  this  country  has  produced. 
He  was,  as  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1855,  of  "pure  Hibernian  descent,"  his  father  and 
mother  having  been  natives  of  the  county  of  Tyrone  and 
province  of  Ulster  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  whence  they 
emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  the  province  of  Dele- 
ware  in  1752 — "the  year  in  which  the  calender  was  changed 
from  old  to  new." 

In  1772 — twenty  years,  later — his  parents  having 
removed  to  North  Carolina,  Charles  was  born  in  Orange T 
now  Caswell  county.  Being  the  youngest  of  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children,  and  greatly  the  junior  of   two  brothers  and 
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one  sister — the  others  having  died  in  infancy — and  for  that 
reason,  he  presumed,  the  pet  of  the  family,  he  was  destined 
from  childhood  for  a  liberal  education.  Just  how  liberal 
that  was,  before  his  tenth  year,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  despite  of  all  the  exertions  of  his  father,  no  school 
could  be  procured  for  him;  and  when  one  was  procured,  "I 
was,"  says  he,  "obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  miles,  along  a  slight  and  devious  foot  or  cow  path, 
through  a  deep  and  tangled  forest,  infested  by  wolves,  wild- 
cats, snakes  and  other  animals,  whose  relations  to  man 
were  the  reverse  of  friendliness."  This  path  he  trod,  for 
the  most  part,  barefooted,  carrying  for  his  dinner  "a  piece 
of  Indian  corn  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  milk  fresh  from  the 
cow." 

Before  his  second  scholastic  year  was  ended  he  removed 
with  his  father  and  family  to  that  "portion  of  Mecklenburg, 
now  called  Cabarrus  county,  and  settled  in  a  tract  of  coun- 
try not  quite  so  unenlightened  and  barren  of  opportunities 
and  means  of  education  as  that  which  he  had  left." 

Here,  Charles,  doubtless  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the 
"log  framed  house,"  pointed  at  by  old  Mrs.  Skellington, 
his  sister,  and  also  commenced,  in  his  twelfth  year,  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  "in  a  cabin  of  unhewn  logs," 
about  two  miles  from  the  paternal  mansion,  under  the 
tutilage  of  a  Mr.  Harris,  who  subsequently,  shortly  before 
his  death,  was  appointed  tutor  in  Princeton  College.  In 
after  years  Charles  sought  out  his  neglected  grave,  and 
removing  the  rubbish,  placed  over  it  more  suitable  tomb- 
stones and  flower  producing  plants,  "not>  perhaps,  without 
a  moistened  eye,"  for,  said  he,  "besides  instructing  me  bet- 
ter than  any  other  teacher  had  done,  he  gave  me  whole 
tons  of  excellent  advice,  which  was  highly  serviceable  to 
me  in  after  life,  and  which  even  now,  in  the  winter  of  life, 
I  remember  with  a  flush  of  gratitude  and  pleasure." 

Scarcely  fourteen  years  of  his  life  had  passed  when, 
young  as  he  was,  he  was  induced  by  a  complimentary  invi- 
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tation  to  take  charge  of  a  "large  and  flourishing  Grammar 
school,  situated  in  a  remote  and  wealthy  region  of  the 
State.  This  institution  was  called  the  Snow  Creek  Semi- 
nary, situated  on  a  stream  of  that  name  not  far  from  the 
Brushy  Mountains."  This  he  regarded  as  the  most  instruc- 
tive period  of  his  life  and  convinced  and  confirmed  his 
belief  of  the  truth  of  the  motto,  Qui  docet  discit. 

From  Snow  Creek  he  went  to  "Centre  Institute,"  about 
fifty  miles  distant,  situated  in  a  still  wealthier  and  more 
cultivated  tract  of  country,  and  established  a  school  similar 
to  that  at  Snow  Creek.  But  exactly  where  this  institute 
was  located,  he  has  not  informed  us.  There  he  remained 
for  about  two  years,  not  only  as  a  successful  teacher,  but  as 
student  of  general  literature.  His  reading  was  almost 
exclusively  of  a  "substantial  and  instructive  nature." 
Novels,  romances  and  other  works  of  fiction  were  not 
entirely  neglected,  but  were  never  read  during  his  hours  of 
solitude  and  labor  in  his  study.  Works  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  anthropology  were  regularly  studied, 
and,  at  times,  he  indulged  in  "light  and  sportive  intercourse 
and  dalliance  with  the  muses."  These  effusions  were  pub- 
lished, he  thinks,  in  .the  only  paper  then  printed  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Caldwell  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  choice  of  a 
profession.  Although  he  had  been  a  successful  teacher,  he 
had  never  intended  to  make  teaching  the  business  of  his 
life.  His  parents,  now  dead,  had  been  strict  adherents  to 
the  Presbyterian  faith  and  doctrine,  and  designed  him  for 
the  ministry  in  the  church;  but  his  predilection  was  for  the 
law.  This  he  was  induced  to  forego  in  deference  to  the 
memory  of  his  father.  His  mind  then  turned  to  a  military 
career — this  too  he  abandoned,  at  the  solicitation  of  many 
friends,  and  he  finally  decided  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 

His  aim  being  "to  attain  eminence  and  practical  useful- 
ness," in  the  profession  of  his  choice,  he  removed  to  Salis- 
bury in  order  to  avail  himself  of  "the  highest  advantages 
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for  medical  instruction  that  were  then  afforded,  in  the  tract 
of  country  in  which  he  resided,"  and  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  "a  gentleman  of  reputation  and  standing,  who 
had  not  long  previously  graduated  in  medicine,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania."  This  gentleman  was  the  brother 
of  his  former  and  only  favorite  teacher  Harris." 

While  in  Salisbury  the  Hon.  Archibald  Henderson, 
although  a  few  years  the  senior  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  was  one 
of  his  few  intimate  friends  and  associates,  and  he  speaks  of 
him  as  "possessed  of  splendid  talents,  commanding  elo- 
quence and  towering  ambitions."  They  met  on  stated 
evenings  to  read,  converse  on,  and  criticize  specified  works 
in  polite  literature,  and  sometimes,  manuscript  articles  of 
their  own  production. 

Having  been  at  one  time  a  private  pupil  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  of  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  D.  D.,  Mr. 
Caldwell  speaks  of  him  in  the  most  glowing  terms, 
describing  him  in  aspect,  "as  more  venerable  and  apostolic" 
than  that  of  any  other  man  he  had  ever  beheld;  in 
piety  "peculiarly  signalized,"  and  as  having  "no  superior 
in  the  power  and  majesty  of  pulpit  eloquence."  He  also 
attributes  to  Dr.  Hall  the  original  invention  of  the  steam- 
boat having  himself  witnessed  the  movement  of  his  first 
model — a  structure  five  or  six  feet  long — over  a  small  pond, 
on  his  own  plantation. 

He  was  not  so  favorably  impressed  with  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  by  the  name  of  Archibald,  for  "notwithstanding 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  instructive  preachers  of 
his  day,  he  was  so  strongly  made  up  of  heterogeneous  quali- 
ties, as  to  be,  in  some  respects  unique."  When,  for  instance, 
he  became  heated  in  the  pulpit  on  a  warm  day,  he  would 
divest  himself  of  one  garment  after  another  until  "stripped 
almost  to  the  buff,"  and  thus,  if  not  reminded  of  his  nude 
condition,  would  descend  from  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  the 
exercises.  This  Mr.  Caldwell  says  he  himself  beheld  sev- 
eral times,  and  expresses  no  surprise  that  a  man,  so  eccentric 
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and  dissimilar  to  other  men  should  have  been  ultimately- 
deposed  from  the  ministry  "for  departure  from  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Christian  faith." 

The  one  event  during  Mr.  Caldwell's  stay  in  Salisbury, 
to  which  we  wish  especially  to  call  attention,  was  his  first 
meeting  with  President  Washington. 

In  the  spring  of  1791  the  President  made  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  Southern  States,  embracing  a  period  of  five 
months  and  a  travel  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
miles.  From  Philadelphia,  then  the  temporary  seat  of 
government,  his  projected  route  was  through  Fredericks- 
burg, Richmond,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Augusta,  Camden,  Columbia,  Charlotte,  Salisbury,  Salem, 
and  Greensboro.  On  learning  that  the  President  was  to 
return  through  Salisbury,  Mr.  Caldwell  and  another  young 
gentleman  called  for  a  public  meeting,  at  which  a  com- 
pany of  dragoons,  composed  of  fifty-five  young  men  of  note, 
with  John  Beard,  captain, and  Mr.  Caldwell, standard-bearer, 
was  organized  and  equipped,  and  ordered  to  meet  him  at 
the  South  Carolina  line,  and  escort  him  through  two-thirds 
of  the  State. 

This  company  inarched  south  a  considerable  distance, 
and  went  into  camp,  and  detailed  a  detachment  of  thir- 
teen— one  for  each  State — chosen  by  lot,  to  hasten  on  to 
meet  the  President  and  welcome  him  to  the  State.  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  chosen  captain  of  this  band,  and  enjoined  to 
make  the  address  of  welcome.  Justly  proud  of  this  distinc- 
tion, "the  address  was  mentally  composed  and  repeated  sil- 
ently when  in  company  and  audibly  when  alone." 

At  length  when  within  about  ten  miles  of  their  destina- 
tion, the  approach  of  the  President  was  announced  by  the 
videttes.  Almost  instantly  "our  column  was  compact,  our 
steeds  reined  up  to  their  metal  but  held  in  check;  each  man 
his  hat  and  plume  duly  adjusted,  seated  firmly  and  horse- 
man-like in  his  saddle  and  our  swords  drawn  and  in  rest, 
the  sheen  of  their    blades  as  bright  and   dazzling  as  the 
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beams  of  a  southern  sun  could  render  it."  Thus  they 
slowly  advanced.  The  president  was  not  in  his  carriage, 
but  on  horseback  some  distance  behind  it.  "Soon  Wash- 
ington appeared  in  full  view,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
seated  on  a  magnificent  milk-white  charger,  a  present  to 
him  by  Frederic  of  Prussia  near  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war."  This  charger,  it.  is  not  amiss  to  state,  was 
accompanied  by  a  richly  ornamented  dress-sword,  inscribed 
in  gold  letters,  "From  the  oldest  to  the  greatest  general  of 
the  age." 

But  when  his  cavalcade  halted  before  the  President,  our 
young  cavalier  was  so  completely  awe-stricken  and 
unmanned  that  he  forgot  his  oft-repeated  address;  and  was 
absolutely  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  and  could  only  wel- 
come the  President  in  silence,  with  a  salute  of  his  sword. 
The  president  returned  the  salute  with  marked  courtesy, 
spoke  kindly,  paused  a  moment,  and  then  desired  to  pro- 
ceed, which  wish  was  at  once  complied  with — Capt.  Cald- 
well taking  position  on  the  left  of  his  excellency  and  the 
escort  in  the  rear  in  double  file.  The  affability  of  the 
President  soon  relieved  the  embarrassment  of  our  young 
knight,  who  frankly  explained  the  cause,  and  informed 
him  of  the  nature  of  his  mission;  which  he  had,  thus  far 
so  signally  failed  to  carry  out. 

"Giving  me  a  look,"  says  Caldwell,  "if  not  of  approval, 
certainly  neither  of  dissatisfaction  nor  rebuke" — "Pray 
sir,"  he  said,  "have  you  lived  long  in  this  part  of  the 
country?" 

"Ever  since  my  childhood  sir." 

"You  are  then,  I  presume,  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
it." 

"Perfectly  sir,  I  am  familiar  with  every  hill  and  stream 
and  celebrated  spot  it  contains." 

"During  the  late  war,  if  my  information  be  correct,  the 
inhabitants  were  true  to  the  cause  of  their  country  and 
brave  in  its  defence." 
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"Your  information  is  correct  sir.  They  were  almost  to 
a  man,  true-hearted  Whigs  and  patriots,  and  as  gallant 
soldiers  as  ever  drew  swords  or  pointed  rifles,  in  behalf  of 
freedom.  In  Mecklenburg  County,  in  which  we  now  are, 
and  in  Rowan,  which  lies  beyond,  a  Tory  did  not  dare  to 
show  his  face,  if  he  were  known  to  be  a  Tory.  It  was  in  a 
small  town  through  which  we  shall  pass,  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  lay  encamped,  when  he  swore  that  he  had  never 
before  been  in  such  a  d — m — d  nest  of  Whigs." 

"Pray  Sir,  what  is  the  name  of  that  town?" 

"Charlotte,  Sir;  the  county  town  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
the  place  where  Independence  was  declared  about  a  year 
before  its  declaration  by  Congress;  and  my  father  was  one 
of  the  Whigs  who  were  concerned  in  the  glorious  transac- 
tion. We  will  arrive  in  Charlotte  to-morrow  morning 
when  you  will  be  enthusiastically  received." 

"At  length  he  inquired  of  me  whether  he  might  expect 
to  meet  at  Charlotte  any  of  the  leading  members  of  the  con- 
vention which  prepared  and  passed  the  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  especially,  whether  my  father 
would  be  there,  I  replied  that  my  father  was  dead,  and  Dr. 
Brevard,  the  author  of  the  Declaration,  was  also  dead;  that 
of  the  members  of  the  convention  still  living,  I  knew  per- 
sonally, but  two — Adam  Alexander,  who  had  been  president 
of  the  body,  and  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  who  had  been 
its  secretary;  that  they  were  far  advanced  in  life,  and  lived 
at  some  distance  from  Charlotte,  but  that  I  felt  confident 
their  ever-green  spirit  of  patriotism,  united  with  their  strong 
desire  to  see  him,  would  bring  them  there  should  they  be 
able  to  travel." 

"On  the  evening  of  that  day  having  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  troop,  to  which  I  belonged,  I  surrendered 
my  place  to  my  superior  in  rank,  and  received  from  Wash- 
ington, in  the  presence  of  the  company,  a  compliment 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  me,  as  well  on  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  its  bestowal,  as  of  its  own  import — on  what  he  was 
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pleased  to  pronounce  my  'honorable  and  exemplary 
deportment  as  an  officer,  and  the  interesting  and  valuable 
information  I  had  imparted  to  him  respecting  the  country 
through  which  I  had  escorted  him  and  its  inhabitants.'  " 

As  nothing  of  importance  is  said  by  Mr.  Caldwell  respect- 
ing the  recuperation  and  stay  of  Washington  at  Charlotte 
and  Salisbury,  we  must  attribute  the.  mission  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  writing  his  auto  biography  and  not  that  of  his 
superior  in  office,  who  became  at  those  places  senior  master 
of  ceremonies. 

But,  again,  escorting  the  President  from  Salisbury  to 
Guildford  Court  House,  "at  the  head  of  a  new  and  larger 
escort,"  he  accompanied  him  over  the  battle  ground 
between  Green  and  Cornwallis,  pointed  out  to  him  its  spec- 
ial localities  and  limits,  according  to  his  best  information, 
and  returned  with  him  to  the  Court  House,  where  conform- 
ably to  orders,  he  reluctantly  took  his  leave.  But  of  this 
parting  we  will  again  let  Mr.  Caldwell  speak  for  himself. 

"Having  paid  to  him  at  the  head  of  my  little  squadron, 
the  farewell  ceremony,  in  military  style,  and  being  about 
to  issue  the  command  to  move  forward,  Washington  beck- 
oned to  me  to  approach  him.  Having  eagerly  advanced  to 
within  a  suitable  distance,  he  bowed  in  his  saddle,  and 
extended  to  me  his  hand.  That  act,  accompanied  as  I  fan- 
cied it  to  be,  by  an  appearance  in  his  countenance  of  marks 
of  feeling,  again,  completely  unmanned  and  silenced  me. 
As  on  my  first  meeting  him,  I  was  only  able  to  greet  him 
with  my  sword,  I  could  now  bid  him  a  personal  farewell, 
in  no  other  way  than  by  the  pressure  of  his  hand  ;  and 
observing  my  emotion — my  eyes  swimming  with  tears — he 
returned  the  pressure,  and  addressed  to  me  a  few  words, 
thanking  me  courteously  for  my  devoted  attention,  and 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call,  'my  numerous  services'  to  him, 
and  hoping  to  see  me  during  the  prosecution  of  my  studies 
in  Philadelphia,  to   which  place  I  had  apprised  him  of  my 
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intention  to  repair,  he  again  pressed  my  hand  and  was 
forthwith  in  motion." 

"For  a  moment,  I  fancied  my  behavior  to  have  been  so 
unsoldier-like,  that  I  almost  hesitated  to  assume  my  station 
at  the  head  of  my  escort,  but  casting  a  look  towards  it,  as 
it  stood  motionless,  in  column,  I  perceived  several  of  its 
members,  some  of  them  older  than  myself,  and  noted  for 
their  firmness,  wiping  the  moisture  from  their  eyes,  as  I 
had  just  done  from  mine,  and  that  sight  did  much  reconcile 
me  to  myself.  *  *  *  I  therefore  placed  myself  at  their 
head  and  led  my  comrades  back  to  Salisbury." 

But  we  must  now,  for  a  time  at  least,  take  leave  of  this 
risiug  young  man,  of  whom,  while  still  living  in  after 
years,  George  D.  Prentice  said:  "He  belongs  to  no  section 
of  the  country.  Born  in  the  South,  his  sun  of  manhood 
rose  in  the  East,  and  after  a  noon  of  glory  sheds  its  evening 
splendor  over  the  zvhole  land  of  the  West.'1'' 
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THE  HISTORICAL    DEPARTflENT  OF    THE  CAROLINA 
WOMAN'S  EXPOSITION. 


HELD    IN    CHARLOTTE    N.    C,    MAY,    1 897. 


Generally  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  any 
fair,  exposition  or  centennial  is  its  exhibition  of  relics,  old 
papers,  maps,  documents,  and  anything  of  historical  value. 
The  Tennessee  Centennial  was  the  first  to  organize  a 
special  department  of  history.  The  efforts  of  its  managers 
were  repaid  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  the  most  valua- 
ble historical  collection  ever  exhibited  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  Carolina  Woman's  Exposition  was,  in 
comparison,  a  small  affair,  yet  its  relic  exhibit  was  valua- 
ble and  interesting,  and  we  think  it  well  to  mention  a  par- 
tial list  of  articles  shown,  as  many  of  them  have  never 
before  been  exhibited. 

A  pair  of  gold  ear  rings  which  were  made  in  a  blacksmith 
shop  before  the  Revolutionary  War  for  Miss  Martha  Lenoir, 
who,  when  twelve  years  old,  went  to  the  headquarters  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  begged  for  the  liberty  of  her  father, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  at  Camden, 
S.  C,  thus  leaving  his  motherless  children  unprotected  and 
unprovided  for,  except  by  the  slaves.  Miss  Martha  being 
the  eldest  took  an  old  servant  with  her,  and  upon  reaching 
the  camp  of  Cornwallis  was  so  overcome  by  emotion  on 
entering  his  presence  that  she  could  not  speak,  but  fell  on 
her  knees.  Cornwallis  spoke  kindly  and  reassured  her  by 
asking  the  object  of  her  mission  to  his  camp.  She  requested 
the  release  of  her  father,  explaining  the  desolate  condition 
of  the  motherless  children.     The  father  was  released. 

Miss  Lenoir  afterwards  married  a  Mr.  Gunyna.  The  ear 
rings  were  given  to   her   daughter,    Sarah  Gunyna,  after- 
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wards  the  mother  of  Gen.  James  B.  Gordon.  She  then 
gave  them  to  her  grand  daughter,  Eva  Hackett,  age 
twelve,  now  Mrs.  Stokes,  the  present  owner. 

Old  deed,  with  war  seal,  King  George  to  George  Har- 
ris, 1764,  signed  Arthur  Dobbs,  D.  Suneyer,  and  Francis 
Beatty.  Condition  of  grant  was  three  shillings  a  year  to 
the  king  for  every  100  acres  and  one-half  of  all  gold  and 
silver  mined. 

A  clock  formerly  the  property  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Copy  of  prayer  delivered  in  Congress  1777. 

Numerous  articles,  formerly  the  property  of  Gen.  Stone- 
wall Jackson.     Also  his  father's  cane. 

A  sword  which  was  found  on  the  King's  Mountain  battle- 
field about  60  years  ago. 

Several  swords  made  by  settlers  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. 

Numerous  articles  of  J.  McKnitt  Alexander  and  other 
signers  of  the  Mecklenburg   Declaration  of   Independence. 

Breech-loading,  flint  lock  musket  made  at  Harper's  Ferry 
in  1832. 

Portraits  of  Generals  Jackson,  Ramseur,  Davidson  and 
Hill. 

Watch  made  in  17 18. 

Miniature  of  Major  Branch  Jones,  of  Nottoway,  Va., 
painted  in  1798.     He  was  a  Major  in  the  War  of  1812. 

A  spoon  made  from  a  military  button  that  was  worn  by 
Maj.  Joseph  Herndon  during  the  war  of  1776.  Major  Hern- 
don  was  in  command  of  North  Carolina  troops  at  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain.  The  spoon  is  now  owned  by  E.  Q. 
Hackett,  of  North  Wilkesboro,  a  great  grandson  of  Major 
Herndon  and  brother  of  the  jirst  native  born  North  Caro- 
linian killed  in  the  war  between  the  States,  who 
was  Wm.  Sidney  Hackett,  killed  near  "Big  Bethel,"  July 
3,  1861.     He  belonged  to  the  Second  Louisiana  Battalion. 

Statute  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  work  of  Clark  Mills. 
Was  made  to  be  placed,  with  others,  in  the  niches  prepared 
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for  them  in  the  State  House  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Owing  to 
stress  of  circumstances  it  was  sold  and  bought  by  Robert 
Latta,  father  of  Mrs.  R.  M.  Johnson,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The 
base  of  the  statue  is  chipped.  It  was  caused  by  the  zeal  of 
a  servant,  who,  hastening  to  secure  it  from  Sherman's 
raid,  rolled  it  over  and  over  on  the  ground  to  a  safe  hid- 
ing place.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Latta  Johnson, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  pistols  which  Gen.  Win.  Lee  Davidson  had  on  his 
person  when  killed  at  Cowan's  Ford,  1781. 

A  sword  which  was  presented  to  Maj.  Pollock  Lee,  by 
ladies  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1861.  With  the  Army  of  Tennes- 
see it  did  duty  from  Fishing  Creek,  Ky.,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
To  Maj.  Lee  was  assigned  the  unpleasant  duty  of  trans- 
ferring to  Federal  keeping,  : 'The  Hornets  Nest  of  America." 
This  was  the  last  official  act  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  in 
North  Carolina. 

Sword  and  belt  carried  by  Capt.  Theo.  Gilbraith  Falls. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Ramseur  Mills,  June  20th, 
1780.  His  son  killed  the  Tory  who  wounded  him  with 
this  sword. 

Articles  exhibited  by  the  Roanoke  Colony  Memorial 
Association.  Large  blue  print  map  showing  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Raleigh,  the  New  Fort  in  Virginia  ,  of  the  colo- 
nists of  1585  with  representation  of  the  Memorial  Stone. 
A  likeness  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  his  coat  of  arms  and 
autograph.  Also  a  list  of  the  plants  growing  on  the  site 
of  the  Fort.  Blue  print  map  of  the  two  tracts  of  land 
owned  by  the  Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  the  site  of  Fort  Raleigh.  The  larger 
tract  of  250  acres  is  for  sale,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Association.  Gavel,  silver  mounted, 
wood  taken  from  an  old  live  oak  standing  on  sight  of  Old 
Fort  Raleigh  with  inscription  giving  dates  of  settlement, 
etc.  Paper  cutter  made  from  a  holly  growing  at  Fort 
Raleigh.       Charters    of    the    Roanoke    Colony    Memorial 
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Association.  Photograph  of  the  Memorial  Stone  and  the 
"Roanoke  Memorial."  Photograph  of  Edward  Graham 
Daves,  the  first  president  and  founder  of  the  Roanoke 
Memorial  Association. 

Table  around  which  sat  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  cabinet, 
in  Mr.  Franklin's  room  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Wm.  Phifer, 
April,  1865. 

Steps  on  which  Jefferson  Davis  was  standing  when  there 
was  handed  him  a  telegram  announcing  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  April,  1865. 

Bell  from  Alamance  Battle  Ground,  owned  by  D.  A. 
Long,  D.  D. 

Cloak  worn  at  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Certificate  from  Ireland,  1781. — Wallace's  Release  of 
Prisoner  of  War. 

Bunker  Hill  relics  :  Book,  The  Sound  Relieves,  1742; 
Book  of  Sermons  on  Prayer,  187  years  old. 

Painting  of  home  of  John  Brah,  1728. 

Mark  of  the  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

Five  flags  that  were  on  the  graves  of  soldiers. 

Two  pictures  bought,  1741. 

Special  case  used  by  Jas.  Keys,  War  181 2. 

Straw  splitter,  to  split  straw  for  bonnets. 

Tin  lantern  used  in  Revolutionary  times. 

Candle  stick  150  years  old. 

Cape  100  years  old,  made  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Wheeler.  She 
spun  and  wove  it  herself. 

Five  easels  made  from  flag  staffs  taken  from  graves  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers. 

Fort  stove  used  by  Robert  Chiffin. 

One  oil  lamp,  called  petticoat  lamp. 

Powder  horn  of  olden  time. 

History  of  Franklin's  home. 

Handsome  gilt  sword  and  scabbard  presented  to  Maj. 
M.  Stokes  by  500  officers  and  privates  of  his  command  in 
the  Mexican  War.    Maj.  Stokes  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Stokes, 
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born  and  raised  at  "Mons  Range,"  Wilkes  County.  Edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Won  dis- 
tinction for  gallant  service  in  the  Mexican  War.  Was 
known  as  the  soldiers  friend.  Though  over  age,  he  enlisted 
among  the  first  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  made  Colonel 
of  First  North  Carolina  Volunteers.  Was  commissioned  to 
drill  the  troops  at  Camp  Instruction,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 
Went  to  the  front  and  was  killed  at  Ellison's  Mills,  1862^ 
His  remains  were  carried  home  to  "Mons  Range"  by  a 
friend  and  his  body  servant.  The  sword  owned  by  a 
descendant,  Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  of  Wilkes  County. 

The  Mexican  veteran,  Col.  Blackwelder,  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  immediately  recognized  the  sword  exclaiming  with 
emotion  that  he  was  one  of  the  500  who  presented  the 
sword  and  requested  to  meet  the  one  who  owned  it.  CoL 
Blackwelder,  after  forty  years,  remembered  and  repeated 
the  inscription,  word  for  word,  which  was  cut  upon  the 
sword. 

The  above  mentioned  was  only  a  part  of  the  many  arti- 
cles exhibited.  Old  documents,  papers,  Revolutionary,. 
Mexican  and  Confederate  war  relics  were  numerous. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  RAHSOUR'S  HILL. 


A  SKETCH  BY  GENERAL    RUFUS  BARRINGER,    READ  BEFORE 

THE    MECKLENBURG   HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

CHARLOTTE,  MARCH,  8,    1 894. 


This  action  was  fought  June  20th,  1780,  at  a  point  some 
40  miles  Northwest  of  Charlotte,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
present  town  of  Lincolnton;  and  in  what  was  then  Tryon 
County.  The  fight  is  scarcely  noticed  in  any  regular  his- 
tory of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Washington  had  not  heard 
of  it,  until  his  Southern  tour  in  1791,  when  here  in  Char- 
lotte. Tarleton,  in  his  campaigns,  barely  alludes  to  it; 
while  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  in  his  memoirs  of  the 
war,  mistakes  the  name,  calling  it  Armsour's  Mill;  and 
also  merely  referring  to  it.  Both  of  these  noted  authors 
fall  into  the  error  of  assigning  the  credit  of  the  victory  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford,  the  Commander  of  the  Mil- 
itia in  this  District,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  due  entirely  to 
Col.  Francis  Locke,  one  of  the  Militia  Colonels  of  Rowan 
County. 

But  I  have  chosen  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  chiefly 
because  it  has  much  local  interest  for  Charlotte  and  Meck- 
lenburg people,  and  because  it  shows  better  than  in  any 
other  way,  the  real  struggles  of  the  war.  In  fact,  it  sheds 
much  new  light  on  the  vital  point  of  Tory  influence  at  the 
South;  and  reflects  in  brighter  colors  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments of  the  Patriot  Fathers.  The  battle  of  Ramsour's 
Mill  was  fought  entirely  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of 
this  section  of  country,  including  a  few  Loyalists  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  was  largely  a  struggle 
between    neighbors    and     friends,    kinspeople    and    fellow 
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countrymen  of  opposing  factions,  in  a  mighty  revolution. 
It  occurred,  too,  near  the  close  of  a  long  war,  when 
the  passions  raged  with  intense  fury  and  bitterness.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  so  complete  was  the  victory  of  the 
Whigs,  and  so  fearful  the  loss  on  each  side,  in  proportion 
to  numbers,  that  all  good  men  stood  amazed  at  the  sight. 
And,  then,  so  magnanimous  were  the  victors,  that  scarcely 
a  spark  of  resistance  was  left,  or  a  trace  of  revenge  after- 
ward seen  or  felt.  Altogether,  it  was  the  most  noted 
Whig  and  Tory  fight  of  the  whole  war;  not  including  the 
battle  of  Moore's  Creek,  near  Wilmington,  February  '76, 
which  was  properly  a  struggle  between  the  Whigs  on  one 
side,  and  a  body  of  recent  Scotch  immigrants  on  the  other. 
And  here  recurs  a  curious  reflection  for  historic  study: 
That  two  of  the  sharpest  Tory  or  Loyalist  battles  of  the 
war  should  have  occurred  in  North  Carolina — the  first  Col- 
ony to  move  for  independence,  and  the  one  Southern  State 
that  never  yielded — that  struggled  on  until  she  drove 
Cornwallis  from  her  borders,  and  then  sent  her  sons  to 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  help  to  wrench  those 
States  from  the  grasp  of  British  military  rule  and  oppres- 
sion— North  Carolina  helped  to  win  the  victory  of  Greene 
in  the  close  drawn  battle  at  Eutaw  Springs,  on  the  Santee, 
in  September,  1781,  and  also  at  the  final  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  October,  1781. 

I  heartily  commend  the  high  purpose  of  this  society  to 
search  for  the  truth  of  American  History  in  all  its  lines, 
and  especially  to  seek,  by  diligent  study,  to  vindicate  the 
name  of  our  good  old  State  from  many  of  the  slurs  and  as- 
persions unjustly  cast  upon  her.  In  any  great  struggle, 
and  specially  in  time  of  war,  the  times  that  really  try 
men's  souls,  this  our  good  old  State  has  ever  been  true  to 
her  plighted  faith  and  constitutional  obligations.  She 
has  naught  to  fear  from  the  truth,  and  all  to  gain  from 
research.  Every  day,  and  every  test,  will  reflect  credit  on 
her  name  and  fame.     As  far  back  as  1741,  400  of  her  sons 
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joined  in  the  long  march  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida; 
and  actually  shared  with  Admiral  Vernon  in  the  hazardous 
expedition  and  attack  against  the  fortress  of  Carthegena 
in  South  America. 

So,  in  1754-5,  she  sent  300  of  her  sons  to  share  the 
dangers  and  disasters  of  the  madcap  Braddock  in  his  terri- 
ble defeat.  And  then  right  off  in  1758,  she  sent  another 
300,  under  the  brave  and  accomplished  Colonel  Waddell, 
to  help  capture  Fort  DuQuesne,  and  drive  the  French  from 
America.  She  had  little  or  no  interest  in  these  move- 
ments, beyond  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  Anglo-Saxon  supre- 
macy. But  both  she  and  her  gallant  sons  did  their  whole 
duty;  yet,  hitherto,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  re- 
ceived the  slightest  concession  of  credit  or  merit  from  out- 
side historians.  Now,  thank  Providence,  a  great  change  is 
beginning  to  dawn.  On  this  very  matter  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  DuQuesne,  afterwards  Fort  Pitt,  and  now  the  vast 
iron  mart  of  Pittsburg,  Frances  Parkman,  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  of  American  historians,  has  this  significant 
admission:  "North  Carolina  alone  made  a  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  appeals  for  help  to  expell  the  French;" 
and  Colonel  A.  M,  Waddell  shows  in  his  "Colonial  Officer" 
that  it  was  a  North  Carolina  scout  who  first  detected  the 
flight  of  the  French,  and  hastened  the  capture. 

So,  in  the  War  of  1812;  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  great 
Civil  War.  In  each  and  all  she  did  her  whole  duty.  But 
strangely  enough;  up  to  the  present  historical  awakening 
no  one  even  here  in  North  Carolina  seemed  to  really  know 
or  care  anything  about  the  history  of  our  State.  Now  we 
are  rapidly  realizing  the  importance  of  teaching  our  child- 
ren and  others  something  of  this  glorious  record; 
and  I  am  glad  old  Mecklenburg  is  again  in  the 
lead  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  grand  History  she  so 
helped  to  make. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  excuse  this  preliminary  discus- 
sion, but  I  feel  deeply  on  this  past  neglect   of   our  people, 
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specially  the  teachers  and  other  leading  classes  in  the 
vital  work  of  historic  justice.  I  often  have  in  my  mind, 
the  profound  reflection  of  one  of  the  early  historians  of 
our  neighbor  State  of  South  Carolina  ;  that  "any  people, 
who,  in  a  free  age  and  country,  neglected  to  write  up  and 
preserve  their  past  history,  and  left  this  sacred  duty  to 
others  to  do,  would  come  to  regret  it,  and  live  to  see  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  treated  unjustly,  and  their  coun- 
try sneered  at  and  slandered." 

But  in  fact,  and  in  truth,  these  remarks  are  a  proper  pre- 
lude to  the  very  singular  and  much  misunderstood  battle 
of  Ramsour's  Mill;  as  this  battle  on  the  20th  of  June,  1780, 
was  also  a  naturnal  prelude  to  the  hot  little  skirmish  here 
in  Charlotte  in  September,  1780 — the  grand  victory  at 
King's  Mountain  in  October,  and  the  matchless  fight  of 
Morgan  at  Cowpens  in  January,  1781 — all  followed  in  sin- 
gular succession  by  the  "turning  struggle"  at  Guilford 
Court  House  in  March,  1781;  and  the  speedy  expulsion  of 
both  British  and  Tories  from  our  State   shortly    thereafter. 

THE  FALL  OF  CHARLESTON  AND  DEFEAT   OF   BUFORD. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let   us,    as   residents    of    Char- 
otte  and  citizens  of  Mecklenburg,  revert  to  the    situation, 
here   in  June,  1780,    an    eventful    month    in    our  history, 
tho'  little  known  as  such. 

In  May,  1780,  occurred  two  events  of  fearful  import  to 
this  quiet  little  village,  and  to  the  people  of  all  this  sec- 
tion. On  the  1 2th  of  May,  the  City  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
with  all  the  troops  gathered  to  defend  it,  surrendered  to 
the  British.  This  surrender  embraced  nearly  all  the  best 
troops  relied  upon  to  hold  Cornwallis  in  check;  among 
them  about  1,000  of  the  North  Carolina  regulars,  and  over 
2,000  of  the  best  State  militia — many  of  each  of  these  from 
this  Yadkin  and  Catawba  region.  As  this  main  army  was 
now  gone,  and  lay  in  dreary  prisons  on  the  coast  and  in  a 
low  country,  gloom   and    despair   filled    the  hearts    of   all 
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Southern  Whigs.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  both 
yielded,  almost  without  a  struggle,  to  the  armed  rule  of  the 
tyrant ;  and  Cornwallis  saw,  with  a  military  eye,  that  his 
easiest  and  most  natural  mode  of  approach  to  reach  and 
to  conquer  North  Carolina,  now  lay  along  the  highways 
between  the  Wateree  and  Catawba  on  one  side  and  those 
of  the  great  Peedee  and  Yadkin  on  the  other,  leading  right 
to  Charlotte.  On  all  this  line,  there  was  not  a  single 
organized  force  to  resist  his  march  even  a  moment;  except 
one  small  regiment  under  Col.  Buford,  of  Virginia,  made 
up  of  several  mixed  commands.  Buford  was  on  his  way  to 
Charleston,  when  he  heard  of  the  surrender,  and  turned 
back.  Not  dreaming  of  danger,  he  was  somewhat  care- 
lessly resting  in  the  rich  Waxhaw  settlement,  just  on  the 
borders  of  Mecklenburg,  when  on  the  29th  of  May,  Tarle- 
ton  with  his  legion,  surprised  the  regiment,  and  put  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  to  the  sword.  There  was  a  just  com- 
plaint of  foul  play,  pending  a  flag  of  truce,  which  has  cast 
a  dark  shade  on  the  name  of  Tarlton;  and  out  of  this,  with 
the  terrible  butchery  practiced,  grew  the  most  horrible 
stories  touching  the  Red  Coats.  These  events  spread  a 
wild  panic  all  through  the  upper  sections  of  this  State.  At 
first,  consternation  staggered  all.  But  by  a  mere  chance 
Brigadier  Griffith  Rutherford,  of  the  District  Militia,  was 
absent  from  Charleston  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  and 
was  now  at  his  home  in  Rowan.  By  the  3rd  of  June  (5 
short  days)  the  old  farmer  General  had  900  men  in  Char- 
lotte, but  fortunately,  Tarleton  did  not  dare  to  advance — 
retiring  from  the  direction  of  Camden,  one  of  the  strongest 
British  Posts.  As  harvest  was  at  hand,  the  troops  were 
briefly  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  Pres- 
ident of  Liberty  Hall  (lately  Queen's  College)  and  then 
dismissed  with  solemn  injunctions  to  get  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  good  order,  and  be  ready  at  a  moments  call.  They 
had  hardly  reached  their  homes  when  Rutherford  learned 
that  Lord  Rawdon  in  command   at  Camden,   was  also  near 
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the  Waxhaws  and  within  30  miles  of  Charlotte.  He 
instantly  re-issued  his  orders  for  the  troops  to  rally,  but  this 
time  at  the  plantation  of  David  Reese  (one  of  the  "Signers") 
in  upper  Mecklenburg,  near  Poplar  Tent  Church,  now 
Cabarrus.  Here  800  men  had  gathered  by  June  10th.  They 
were  hastily  organized  and  so  marched  to  Mallard  Creek, 
within  10  miles  of  Charlotte.  Here  a  permanent  reorgani- 
zation was  effected;  and  again  good  fortune  attended  them. 
Col.  Wm.  Lee  Davidson,  a  regular  officer  who  had  missed 
capture  at  Charleston  now  appeared  in  camp  and  consented 
to  serve  with  the  militia.  He  took  charge  of  a  small  regi- 
ment of  Light  Infantry  of  350  men,  while  65  mounted  men 
were  equipped  as  Dragoons  under  the  gallant  Major  W.  R. 
Davie.  All  others,  with  any  additions  coming  in,  remained 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Rutherford  himself. 

THE    TORY    RISING. 

But  now  a  new  trouble  presented  itself.  In  the  middle 
West  of  North  Carolina  and  especially  in  Tryon  County, 
there  had  always  been  a  strong  opposition  to  the  patriot 
movement.  With  the  overwhelming  disasters  at  Charles- 
ton and  the  Waxhaws,  this  discontent  took  form,  and  on 
June  14th,  at  Mallard  Creek,  Rutherford  heard  that  the 
"Tories  were  rising  west  of  the  Catawba."  He  at  once  issued 
special  orders  to  Col.  Francis  Locke,  the  commander  of  the 
Militia  of  Western  Rowan,  now  Iredell,  and  to  Major  David 
Wilson,  of  West  Mecklenburg,  and  to  Capt.  Gilbraith 
Falls,  John  Brandon  and  possibly  others  of  certain  "strong 
beats,"  to  muster  at  once,  their  whole  available  commands, 
and,  crossing  the  river  at  the  most  accessible  fords,  proceed 
immediately  to  disperse  the  Tories,  and  suppress  the  ris- 
ing; of  course  co-operating  as  best  they  could,  and  under 
Locke  as  the  ranking  officer.  And  now,  the  sturdy  old 
Rutherford,  with  this  motley  force  of  raw  militia  and  so 
called  "minute  men"  scarcely  numbering  a  thousand  in  all, 
boldly  started  out  to  meet  the  trained  and  victorious  army 
of  Lord  Rawdon.     He   probably  followed  the    well-known 
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old  "Potter  Road,"  east  of  Sugar  Creek  Church,  and  on 
June  15th  took  position  two  miles  below  Charlotte.  Here 
he  now  further  learned  that  the  Tories  of  Tryon  and  other 
remote  settlements  were  actually  in  camp  at  Ramsour's 
Mill,  to  the  number  of  over  1,000,  with  daily  accessions  to 
their  ranks.  He  also  learned  that  certain  so-called  Loyal- 
ists of  the  noted  Provincial  Regiment  of  Col.  John  Hamil- 
ton, of  Halifax,  had  appeared  among  the  ignorant  and 
secluded  settlers  of  that  distant  quarter,  and  were  using 
extraordinary  means  to  play  alternately  on  their  excited 
hopes  and  fears.  Two  prominent  men,  formerly  residents 
of  that  section,  and  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Hamilton 
Regiment,  pretended  to  have  express  authority  from  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  organize  the  King's  adherents.  These  lead- 
ers were  Col.  John  Moore  and  Major  Nicholas  Welch  both 
appearing  in  English  uniform,  and  with  Royal  Regimen- 
tals, and  the  latter  also  making  some  display  of  English 
gold.  They  likewise  brought  with  them  other  reputed 
Loyalists  from  both  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  told 
of  the  sweeping  conquest  of  those  States,  and  of  their 
return  to  the  Royal  Standard.  In  this  way  these  artful  lead- 
ers won  to  their  work  some  excellent  men,  but  the  larger 
number  were  recent  immigrants,  and  especially  simple 
Germans,  who  had  no  idea  of  civil  duty  beyond  obedience 
to  the  House  of  Hanover.  It  was  also  said  that  large  bodies . 
were  gathering  from  the  disaffected  mountain  regions 
near  by. 

THE  STRATEGY  OF  GEN.  RUTHERFORD. 
With  the  British  in  his  front,  and  the  Tories  in  his  rear, 
both  in  superior  numbers,  Gen.  P.utherford  was  in  a 
dilemma  sufficient  to  try  the  highest  military  skill  and 
courage.  But  fortune  again  favored  him.  On  the  17th  he 
found  that  Rawdon  had  probably  retired  from  his  front; 
and  he  resolved  to  move  towards  Ramsour's  Mill,  with  a 
view  of  uniting  with  Locke,  and  beating  the  Tories.  But 
here  was  another  risk.     If  the  movement    of  Rawdon  was 
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only  a  feint,  and  his  own  little  army  left  the  British  front' 
any  moment  might  see  Tarlton  and  his  bloody  dragoons  in 
Charlotte;  and  Rawdon  himself  marching  triumphantly 
through  the  State.  To  divide  his  force  was  almost  sure  to 
invite  attack.  Thus  are  the  problems  of  war  ever  facing  a 
commanding  officer  and  only  a  Frederick,  a  Napoleon,  or 
a  Stonewall  Jackson  could  turn  danger  into  triumph.  In 
less  than  24  hours,  Col.  Locke  was  called  on  to  face  a  sim- 
ilar emergency,  and  he  solved  it  in  the  true  heroic  style. 
But  Rutherford  was  an  old  Indian  fighter,  and  all  his 
movements  partook  of  over-cautious  strategy.  On  the 
1 8th  he  moved  with  his  whole  force  to  Tuckaseege  Ford 
12  miles  nearer  the  Tory  camp.  And  he  now  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Locke  with  instructions  to  meet  him  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th,  or  the  morning  of  the  20th,  at  a  con- 
venient point  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  Tuckaseege,  with 
a  view  of  a  joint  attack  on  the  camp  at  Ramsour's.  But 
the  19th  was  wet,  and  the  flintlocks  of  the  Rutherford  men 
were  out  of  order.  He  did  not  move  till  towards  midday, and 
then  crossing  the  river,  made  a  good  stride  towards  Ram- 
sour's, but  still  16  miles  off. 

We  now  turned  to  Locke  and  his  party  of  citizen  sol- 
niers  and  minute  men.  Locke  was  also  a  "Farmer  Hero," 
but  he  acted  on  the  idea  of  the  great  Confederate  Cavalry 
leader,  Gen.  N.  R.  Forest:  "The  surest  way  to  beat  the 
enemy  is  to  'git  thar'  first  with  the  best  fighters." 

COE.    LOCKE    AND  HIS    MOVEMENTS. 

Where  and  how  Locke,  Wilson,  Falls,  Brandon  and  others 
received  the  orders  issued  to  them  by  Rutherford  at  Mal- 
lard Creek  on  the  4th  of  June,  does  not  appear.  But  they 
all  moved  with  wonderful  celerity.  It  looks  as  though 
they  longed  for  a  chance  at  the  Tories;  but  probably  did 
not  at  first  dream  of  their  numbers  or  of  a  forfeited  camp. 
By  the  17th,  Wilson  had  crossed  the  Catawba  at  Toole's 
Ford,  and  on  the  18th  was  inarching  up  its  west  bank, 
with  65  men  to  join  Falls,  who  had  crossed  at  McEwen's 
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with  40  men;  and  on  the  19th  they  united  with  Locke, 
Brandon  and  others  with  270  more  at  Mountain  Creek — 
six  miles  from  the  Catawba.  Here,  too,  they  found  Maj. 
Jo  McDowell,  of  Burke,  one  of  the  "heroic  three  of  the 
McDowell  name,"  with  25  superb  horsemen.  The  chances 
are  that  he  "snuffed  the  battle  from  afar,"  and  that  he 
resolved  to  follow  the  trail  of  200  of  his  Lower  Creek  Tory 
neighbors,  who  were  then  on  their  way  to  the  Ramsour 
rendezvous.  All  which  shows  the  wide  extent  of  the  ris- 
ing, and  the  resolute  purpose  of  each  side  to  "fight  it  out  in 
regular  pioneer  style." 

Here  now  was  one  of  the  trying  emergencies  of  war, 
which  only  a  ranking  officer  is  expected  to  meet.  Locke 
with  his  400  men  were  confronted  with  a  foe  nearly  four  to 
one,  and  daily  growing  in  strength  both  of  position  and 
numbers,  with  leaders  not  to  be  despised,  and  all  filled  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  hope  of  a  conquering  power.  The 
Tory  leaders  were  doubtlessly  aware  of  his  approach,  and 
of  his  isolated  position.  If  he  undertook  to  retreat  and 
recross  the  river,  disaster  might  befall  him.  The  orders  of 
the  1 8th  had  never  reached  him;  and  if  he  now  attempted 
a  junction  with  Rutherford,  he  had  a  march  of  30  or  40 
miles  immediately  on  the  front  of  his  enemy;  and  his  attack 
and  defeat  was  almost  inevitable.  His  orders  of  the  14th  did 
not  contemplate  such  a  condition  as  this, 'and  Col.  Locke  could 
well  have  taken  the  less  responsible  risk;  but  with  true 
heroism  and  a  devoted  patriotism  he  dared  to  risk  a  battle. 
The  several  commanders  stood  to  each  other  somewhat  in 
the  relation  of  partizan  leaders.  The  troops  were  virtually 
without  organization,  and  measurably  unknown  to  each 
other.  Yet,  nearly  every  man  of  them  was  a  trained  and 
self-reliant  rifleman,  and  knew  how  to  fight.  Safety  and 
duty  alike  demanded  a  bold  attack,  with  some  chance  of  a 
surprise.  This  decision  was  no  sooner  reached, than  a  night 
march  was  resolved  on;  and  the  next  morning's  dawn  found 
Locke  halted  within  one  mile  of    the  Tory  camp — making 
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fifteem  miles  of  unbroken  march.  Meantime  he  dispatched 
Col.  James  Johnson,  an  active  and  intelligent  citizen,  famil- 
iar with  the  country  to  find  Rutherford  and  his  army,  and 
notify  him  of  his  purpose  to  attack  the  Tories  next  morn- 
ing, and  ask  his  co-operation.  It  is  now  known  that  this 
dispatch  reached  Rutherford  about  n  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  19th.  But  the  latter  did  not  move,  nor  did  he  so 
much  intimate  even  the  hope  of  a  possible  support.  It  is 
quite  probable  he  may  have  thought  that  such  a  step  would 
still  endanger  somewhat  the  post  at  Charlotte  as  also  the 
safety  of  his  own  army. 

THE  BATTLE — 400  AGAINST  1,300. 
The  Tories  were  variously  estimated  at  from  1,200  to 
1,506  available  men;  the  best  estimate  1,300;  about  three 
fourths  of  them  armed  and  organized.  The  position  was  a 
strong  one,  and  every  avenue  of  attack  open  to  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  along  which  the  main  lines 
and  works  were  formed.  A  cordon  of  pickets  surrounded 
the  whole  camp,  and  a  picket  guard  of  twelve  held  the 
road  on  which  Locke  was  approaching — 600  yards  in 
advance  of  the  camp.  Locke  saw  at  a  glance,  that  as  hoped 
and  expected,  no  immediate  attack  was  looked  for.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  that,  as  three  of  his  companies  were 
well  mounted,  they  should  act  as  calvary  and  make  a 
mounted  charge  to  demoralize  and  scatter  the  untrained 
Tories.  It  was  also  understood  that  after  the  action  was 
fairly  opened,  no  special  order  need  be  expected,  but  that 
each  commander  should  act  as  circumstances  might  seem 
to  require,  only  so  the  fight  went  bravely  on  till  the  work 
was  done.  It  was  a  high  compliment  to  Jo  McDowell, 
Gilly  Falls,  and  Jack  Brandon,  that  they  were  selected  to 
lead  the  mounted  charge,  and  so  open  the  conflict.  But  it 
is  in  calvary  charges,  more  than  in  any  other  mode  of  attack, 
that  the  slightest  mistake  or  mishap  often  leads  to  disas- 
ter; so  in  this  instance.  The  pickets  were  driven  in,  but 
the  heavy  firing  alarmed  the  camp,  and   the  long  distance 
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over  which  the  charge  was  made,  gave  the  Tories  time  to 
form  and  deliver  a  deadly  volley  on  the  advancing  horse- 
men. Capt.  Falls  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  horses 
being  wholly  untrained  for  such  service  were  greatly  scat- 
tered. A  retreat  was  now  inevitable,  and  the  horses  dash- 
ing furiously  through  the  advancing  infantry  under  Locke, 
threw  them  into  confusion.  This  was  on  the  Tory's  left; 
their  right  was  intact,  and  almost  instantly  the  whole  line 
started  to  advance  on  the  confused  and  falterings  Whigs. 
But  McDowell  and  Brandon  soon  rallied  their  men  and 
returned  to  the  fight.  And  then,  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
Capt.  Harden  struck  the  Tory  right  with  fearful  effect. 
This  checked  the  threatened  advance  and  soon  the  engage- 
ment became  general  all  along  the  summit  of  the  eminence. 
Sometimes  one  side  and  then  the  other  would  seem  to  yield 
or  advance.  The  firing  generally  was  at  long  range;  but 
now  and  then,  resolute  parties  would  advance  and  meet  face 
to  face;  and  having  no  bayonets,  they  would  use  the  barrels 
of  their  rifles  in  deadly  blows,  and  sometimes  actually 
clinch  in  the  death  struggle.  In  these  individual  reincoun- 
ters,  old  personal  and  political  enemies  would  sometimes 
meet,  and  then  fight  with  redoubled  fury.  Worse  still,  as 
there  was  no  distinctive  uniform  on  either  side  and  most  of 
the  combatants  wore  either  citizens'  dress,  or  hunters'  garb, 
sometimes  parties  fell  upon  their  own  comrades  with  fear- 
ful results.  Possibly  some  effort  was  made,  as  stated  by 
some  writers  to  distinguish  the  Whigs  by  a  small  piece  of 
white  paper  in  the  hat,  and  the  Tories  by  a  twig  of  green 
pine.  But  this  could  hardly  have  been  general.  Either 
would  invite  a  deliberate  aim  from  huntmen's  rifles;  and 
this  was  sometimes  done. '  The  leading  officers  on  both 
sides  remained  mounted,  and  when  any  large  bodies  of  their 
men  would  give  way,  the  commander  would  dash  to  the 
front  and  make  herculean  efforts  to  rally  them.  In  this  way  the 
struggle  was  continued  with  ever  varying  success  through 
a  whole  long  hour,  and  one  noted  Tory  captain  rallied  his 
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wing  again  and  again  to  the  work  of  death.  At  last,  William 
Sharpe,  of  the  Iredell  part  of  old  Rowan,  made  his  way 
from  tree  to  tree,  in  regular  Indian  fashion,  and  deliberately 
picked  off  the  brave  and  gallant  Warlick;  and  when  Philip 
Warlick  fell,  the  whole  Loyalist  line  began  to  give  way. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  action,  some  unarmed  Tories  and 
other  non-combatants  had  taken  refuge  on  an  opposite  hill 
across  the  mill  pond.  Now,  many  others  began  to  gather 
there,  and  finally  the  whole  line  broke  and  fled  to  this  point, 
closely  pursued  by  the  exultant  Whigs.  But  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  latter,  the  Tories  here  again  made  a  stand 
and  showed  fight.  The  Whigs  tried  to  rally,  but  less  than 
ioo  were  found  to  be  present,  and  both  parties  now  quietly 
stood  at  bay.  In  the  meantime  messengers  had  been  dis- 
patched to  General  Rutherford  to  hasten  up  support  with 
all  speed.  This  may  have  been  known  or  suspected  by  the 
Tory  leaders,  for  soon,  Moore  and  Welch  started  a  flag  of 
truce.  To  prevent  the  flag  officer  from  seeing  the  thin 
ranks  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  met  at  a  remote  point  from 
them.  Pending  this  flag,  nearly  the  whole  Tory  army 
escaped.  The  battle  so  ended,  but  only  some  50  prisoners 
were  taken. 

Two  hours  afterwards  Major  Davie  came  up  at  a  gallop 
and  started  in  pursuit.  A  little  later  Col.  Davidson  arrived 
with  his  Light  Infantry. 

the  results  oe  the  battle. 

This,  and  the  ensuing  day,  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
cared  for,  and  in  this  sad  duty  the  soldiers  and  their  friends 
of  both  sides  joined;  and  with  a  mutual  respect  and  sympa- 
thy in  marked  contrast  to  the  intense  rancor  of  only  a  few 
days  before.  The  extent  of  the  loss  was  fearful  to  look 
upon.  With  the  Whigs  the  loss  was  heaviest  among  the 
officers,  with  the  Tories  among  the  privates.  Six  Whig 
captains  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  two  others  wounded. 
The  Tories  had  three  officers  killed,  and  one  wounded. 
Seventy  subordinate  officers  and   privates  lay  dead  on  the 
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ground,  and  over  200  wounded.  For  the  reasons  stated,  it 
was  sometimes  impossible  to  tell  to  which  side  the  dead 
belonged.  And  it  was  agreed  to  bury  them  together  in 
common  graves.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  put  Capt. 
Warlick  and  two  of  his  fellow  captains  in  a  common  ditch, 
"No,"  said  the  brave  and  generous  Col.  Locke:  "Give 
them  a  becoming  burial;  if  I  had  a  thousand  soldiers  such 
as  these  three  brave  men,  I  would  be  invincible." 

The  sentiments  of  mutual  magnanimity  and  generous 
kindness  thus  shown  on  the  field  of  bloody  civil  strife,  con- 
tinued to  prevail  among  the  surviving  participants.  They 
had  settled  all  disputes  on  the  field  in  a  fair  and  hard  fight. 
And  to  such  an  extent  was  this  mutal  respect  carried,  that 
as  far  as  known,  no  actor  in  the  fight  ever  wrote,  or  spoke 
for  the  public  touching  the  action.  The  only  account 
known  to  be  published,  is  that  of  Major  Joseph  Graham 
(afterwards  General  Graham)  and  he  was  not  an  active  par- 
ticipant, though  on  the  ground  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
probably  with  Davie.  And  his  account  was  written  nearly 
50  years  after  the  battle.  I  have  another  written  statement 
given  by  Abram  Forney,  who  says  he  "was  there,"  taken 
down  by  M.  L-.  McCorkle,  Esq.,  in  1849,  when  Forney  was 
in  his  90th  year.  The  two  agree  in  the  main,  but  differ  in 
a  few  important  particulars. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  BATTEE. 

These  were  seen  and  felt  at  once,  in  the  immediate  and 
total  dispersion  of  the  Tory  element  all  through  this  sec- 
tion. It  delayed  the  advance  of  Cornwallis  to  Charlotte, 
and  when  he  did  come,  both  he  and  Tarleton  behaved  very 
well,  and  did  not  even  tarry  long.  And  when  he  in  1781, 
in  his  pursuit  of  Morgan,  stopped  two  days  at  Ramsour's 
Mill,  and  raised  the  Royal  Standard,  he  found  no  followers. 
Better  still,  the  famous  Col.  Samuel  Bryan,  of  upper 
Rowan — now  Davie  County — who  was  engaged  in  raising 
a  Provincial  Regiment  in  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin,  had  to 
give  up  his    work  in  this    State,  and  soon    afterwards  took 
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his  command  to  South  Carolina,  at  Camden,  and  taking 
too  the  less  dangerous  route  through  old  Montgomery  and 
Anson  Counties. 

THE  LEADERS. 

I  shall  not  attempt  any  extended  notice  of  the  leading 
characters  on  either  side  in  this  very  remarkable,  but  thus 
far  much  neglected  battle,  though,  to  us  so  full  of  local  and 
personal  interest.  So  far  as  known,  nearly  every  one  of 
them  had  marked  characteristics,  and  each  and  all  deserve 
to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  for  their  hearty  and 
prompt  recognition  of  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  senti- 
ments of  the  field  of  battle.  That  war,  when  properly  and 
legitimately  waged,  is  solely  a  matter  of  public  concern, 
and  has  no  private  revenge. 

When  Col.  Bryan  afterwards  came  back  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  was,  in  1782,  indicted  for  treason,  nearly  every 
Ramsour  Mill  man  favored  his  release.  Davie,  then  a 
great  lawyer,  stepped  forth  to  defend  him.  He  was  con- 
victed, but  was  finally  dealt  with  as  merely  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  exchanged. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Historical  Society  of  Mecklenburg 
will  go  manfully  to  work  to  see  that  full  justice  is  done  to 
each  and  all.  This  is  the  true  mission  of  History,  and  this 
once  faithfully  done,  a  noble  monument  will  soon  crown 
Independence  Square. 

But  in  closing  this  imperfect  sketch,  gotten  up  on  very 
scanty  and  disconnected  materials,  I  may  add  a  word  as  to 
the  subsequent  careers  of  the  two  or  three  leading  Whigs. 

GEN.  RUTHERFORD 

Soon  after  took  an  active  part  in  the  important  battle  of 
Camden,  fought  August  16th,  following.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  and  suffered  a  long  confinement.  On  his  exchange 
in  '81,  he  led  a  body  of  2,000  militia,  mainly  from  Meck- 
lenburg, Rowan  and  Guilford,  against  the  small  British 
force  still  holding  Wilmington  and  their  Scotch  and  Tory 
allies  in  that  section.     He   was    a  popular   favorite;  after- 
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wards  removed  to  Tennessee,   and  had  a  county  named  for 
him  there,  as  well  as  in  this  State. 

COL.  LOCKE 
Is,  from  some  cause,  less  known  to  fame,  and  he  has  had 
more  mistakes  written  about  him,  than  any  of  our  local  or 
national  military  men.  Tarleton  has  him  killed  at  Tor- 
rence's  Tavern — after  the  fight  at  Cowan's  Ford,  in  January, 
1781.  Rev.  Dr.  R.H.  Morrison, in  his  sketch  of  Gen.  Joseph 
Graham,  mistakes  him  for  Lt.  George  Locke,  killed  near 
Sugar  Creek  on  the  retreat  of  Davie  from  Charlotte  in  Sep- 
tember, 1780;  while  Wheeler,  in  his  history,  virtually 
ignores  his  name  in  the  historical  sketch  of  Rowan;  and 
yet  has  him  dead  and  fighting  at  the  same  time  in  other 
parts  of  his  remarkable  volume.  As  a  truth,  Locke  and 
"Jo  McDowell"  did  more  hard  fighting  than  any  of  our 
local  heroes,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  hard 
fighter  at  Ramsour's  Mill  and  King's  Mountain  was 
"Quaker  Meadows  Joe,"  or  his  cousin  "Pleasant  Garden 
Joe;"  and  with  all  my  research,  I  am  unable  to  tell  you 
exactly  when  Col.  Francis  Locke  was  born,  where  he  lived 
or  when  he  died;  nor  whether  he  was  ever  married  or  died 
in  single  blessedness,  nor  in  fact,  whether  he  died  in  Ten 
nessee  or  in  North  Carolina;  and  more  remarkable  still, 
whether  the  distinguished  "Judge  Francis  Locke,"  who 
declined  a  United  States  Senatorship  in  181 5,  was  a  son  or 
a  nephew  of  Col.  Francis  Locke — the  hero  of  Ramsour's 
Mill. 

Such  is  the  sad  condition  of  both  our  local  and  State 
History.  It  is  high  time  we  were  looking  to  some  school 
and  popular  series  to  give  our  children  and  others  inter- 
ested at  least  a  faint  idea  of  "the  heroic  deeds  the  fathers 
have  done." 
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GEN.  JOHN  STEELE. 


First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  Member  of  the  First  Congress,  Etc. 


It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  our  State  are  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  our  State  history 
and  local  traditions.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  frequent 
appearance  of  historical  sketches  and  short  biographies  in 
our  State  papers.  These  biographies  have  been  concern- 
ing men  of  every  profession  and  trade.  Many  of  these 
people  did  not  figure  outside  of  their  native  counties; 
others  were  of  State  and  national  fame. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  more  noted  ones  have  left 
little  material  from  which  a  just  estimate  can  be  made  of 
their  deeds,  character  and  abilities.  The  local  men  of  note 
have  received  columns  of  emulation,  while  national  charac- 
ters have  been  passed  over  with  a  few  laudatory  para- 
graphs. 

Very  singular,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  has  received 
very  little  notice,  either  in  our  State  histories  or  in  the 
press.  Merely  a  statement  of  the  acts  of  his  public  career 
is  all  that  we  can  find.  His  qualities  are  always  stated  in 
a  few  lines  Documents  concerning  his  public  deeds  are 
accessible,  but  of  his  private  affairs  little  is  known.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  at  a  later  day  we  may  procure  some  of  his 
manuscripts  and  his  diary,  as  his  mother's  is  still  preserved. 

Gen.  John  Steele  was  born  November,  1st,  1764.  He 
was  the  only  child  of  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Steele.  It  was 
his  mother  who  entertained  "The  Fabius  of  America," 
Gen.  Greene,  and  presented  him  with  a  purse  at  the  time 
he  was  so  dispirited  and  penniless.  His  parents  were 
natives  of   the   western    portion    of   Rowan  county.     His 
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mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Maxwell.  She  was 
twice  married,  her  first  husband  was  a  Gillespie,  by  whom 
she  had  a  daughter  who  married  Rev.  Sam'l.  McCorkle, 
and  a  son  who  died  unmarried.  Mrs.  Steele  was  a  remark- 
able woman.  Wheeler  says  she  was  "distinguished  among 
the  women  of  the  Revolution,  not  only  for  her  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  America,  but  for  her  prudence,  piety  and 
virtue."  Her  manuscripts,  still  in  existence,  prove  that 
this  lady  possessed  many  worthy  qualities  and  daily  prac- 
ticed them. 

Her  son,  John,  was  educated  in  Salisbury  and  brought 
up  a  merchant.  Upon  arriving  at  manhood  he  became  a 
successful  planter.  At  times  he  was  active  in  politics.  In 
1787  we  find  him  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  re-elected  the  following  year.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  assembled  on  July  21st,  1788,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  He  made  fruitless  efforts  to 
secure  its  adoption.  McRee  in  his  life  of  James  Iredell, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States,  writes  that  "the  most 
prominent  leaders  in  the  convention  were  Iredell,  Governor 
Johnston,  Steele,  Davie,  Spaight  and  Maclaine."  "Steele 
was  'laborious,  clear-sighted,  and  serviceable  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  men.'  "  From  Moore,  "young  John  Steele,  of 
Salisbury,  had  served  the  year  before  in  the  Legislature. 
Though  his  attention  had  been  devoted  to  mercantile  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  he  developed  a  strength  and  clearness 
in  his  addresses  that  were  astonishing  under  the  circum- 
stances." Personally,  he  was  more  popular  than  the  other 
leaders  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  appeal  to  and  argue  private- 
ly with  those  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
We  copy  an  extract  from  a  letter,  written  during  the  con- 
vention, to  a  friend.  It  shows  his  Christian  spirit.  "A 
struggle,  I  fear  it  will  be,  because  the  State  seems  much 
divided.     If  an  adoption  should  take  place,  we  will  rejoice; 
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but  if  it  should  be  rejected  we    must,  like  good  Christians, 
mourn  for  the  sins  of  our  countrymen." 

From  1790  to  1793  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution.  In  1794 
he  was  again  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Gen. 
Steele  was  appointed  the  first  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  July  1,  1796.  He  served  throughout 
the  remainder  of  Washington's  and  Adam's  administration, 
resigning  in  1802,  although  earnestly  solicited  by  Jefferson 
to  remain.  He  could  not  bear  to  subordinate  himself  to 
one,  against  whose  election  he  had  been  so  strongly 
opposed. 

Again  in  1806  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
same  year  Gen.  Davie,  who  was  the  Commissioner  for  North 
Carolina  to  adjust  the  boundary  line  between  this  State  and 
South  Carolina,  moved  to  the  Palmetto  State.  Gen.  Steele 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  there  is  "ample  document- 
ary evidence  that  he  conducted  this  delicate,  protracted 
and  difficult  negotiation  with  consummate  ability  and 
skill." 

From  1808  to  181 1  he  filled  many  prominent  local  and 
State  positions.  From  1811  to  1813  he  was  again  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  August  14th,  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  was  elected  for  another  term.  A  singular  occur- 
ance  happened  on  this  day.  While  Gen.  Steele  was 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  he  gave  to  his  native  town, 
Salisbury,  a  clock  with  a  bell-gong  attached.  This  clock 
is  still  in  the  court-house  tower  at  Salisbury  and  in  con- 
stant use.  The  night  of  Gen.  Steele's  death  the  clock  be- 
gan to  strike  and  continued  to  strike  until  it  ran  down. 
The  efforts  of  the  watchman  to  stop  the  striking  were  in 
vain.  "It  was  doubtless,  all  things  considered,  a  singular 
co-incidence  and  calculated  to  beget  a  superstitious  awe  in 
the  minds  of  the  people." 

Gen.  Steele  was  married  in  1783  to  Mary  Nesfield,  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.     They  left  three    daughters,  who  lived 
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to  rear  families.  The  Hendersons,  Lords  and  Haughtons, 
of  Salisbury,  and  Lynchs,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  are  descen- 
dants of  this  noted  Carolinian.  Particularly  prominent 
among  his  descendants  is  the  present  Hon.  J.  S.  Hender- 
son, of  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  for 
twelve  years,  and  for  a  time  chairman  of  the  Postoffice  and 
Postroads  Committee. 

The  remains  of  Gen.  Steele  were  buried  near  his  resi- 
dence. The  following  inscription  appears  on  his  tomb- 
stone: 

On  the  West  Side. 

In  the  Memory  of 

GENERAL  JOHN  STEELE. 

Died,  Aug.  14th,   1815, 

Age  50. 

On  the  East  Side. 

Consecrated  by  Conjugal 

and 

Filial   Affection, 

An  Enlightened  Statesman, 

A  Vigilant  Patriot, 

An  Accomplished  Gentlemen. 

The  Archives  of  the   Country  testify  the   services    of    his 

short,  but  useful   life.     Long  will    that    country 

deplore  his  loss,  but  when  will  this  sequestered 

spot  cease  to  witness  the  sacred  sorrow 

of  his  family  and  friends. 

The  writer  has  only  intended  to  give  a    mere    statement 

of  the   services    of  this    talented    and  worthy    son  of  our 

State.     He  was  an  exceptional  public  man.     After  serving 

in  Congress  and  as  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,    resigning 

the  last  named  office,  he  returned  to  his  native    State    and 

did  valiant  service  for  the  commonwealth.     His  settlement 

of  the  South  Carolina  boundary  line,    without    aid    and  to 

the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  State,    was    commented  upon 
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at  the  time  as  remarkable.  His  judgment  and  foresighted- 
ness  was  recognized  by  Washington  and  Adams,  more 
especially  by  the  latter,  with  whom  he  served  the  longest. 
In  confidential  letters  to  Iredell,  Davie,  Johnston  and 
other  friends  in  public  life  he  would  write  of  the  future 
plans  and  intentions  of  Washington  and  Adams,  long  be- 
fore they  were  made  public,  showing  the  intimacy  existing 
between  these  men  and  himself. 

Gen.  Steele  deserves  volumes  to  his  memory.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  the  most  versatile  man  North  Carolina 
has  ever  produced.  Probably  no  native  North  Carolinian 
has  ever  performed  so  many  public  services  within  the  same 
time,  that  required  so  many  different  qualities.  We  will 
conclude  with  the  following  from  Dr.  Rumple's  History  of 
Rowan  County  :  "Salisbury  has  special  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  exalted  character  and  faithful  services  of  her 
honored  son.  Second  to  a  sense  of  duty,  there  is  probably 
no  higher  incentive  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  public 
trusts  than  the  hope  of  transmitting  an  honored  name  to 
posterity.  But  if  posterity  forgets  their  honored  ancestors, 
then  neither  the  dread  of  shame  nor  love  of  honor  is  left  to 
inspire  men  to  an  honorable  course  of  life." 
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MISCELLANEOUS    NOTES. 


Dr.  Peacock,  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  has  recently 
added  a  number  of  old  Wilmington  Journals  to  his  collec- 
tion of  old  papers,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  the 
Union. 

The   Rev.  W.  L.   Grissom,  D.  D.,  of   Greensboro,  N.  C, 
is  devoting   almost  his    entire  time   in    collecting  papers, 
documents  and  books  relative  to  the  Methodist  Church  and 
its  preachers.     He    contemplates    publishing  a  History  of 
Methodism  from  its  pioneer  days  down  to  the  present  time. 

"The  Battle  of  Sharpsburg"  by  Hon.  Walter  Clark  ; 
" Try oil's  Palace ,"  C.  S.  Burgess;  "Matamoras,  Mexico" 
S.  M.  Ingram  ;  "How  we  got  the  Charter  for  Wake  Forest 
College"  J.  D.  Huffman ;  " Mound  Builders  in  North 
Carolina"  J.  H.  Rich  ;  "Influence  of  the  Destruction  of 
Monasteries  on  Education"  Walter  Sikes  ;  "Talleyrand  and 
the  Prince  of  Diplomatists"  Walter  Sikes.  These  and 
other  interesting  articles  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers 
of  the  Wake  Forest  Student.  The  activity  of  the  Wake 
Forest  students  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  local  tradition 
and  history  is  to  be  commended.  The  new  professor  of 
history  at  Wake  Forest,  Prof.  Walter  Sikes,  is  a  close 
student  of  ancient  history  and  will  prove  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  the  college  historical  society.  He  has  now  in  pre- 
paration, " Caste llor,  the  Great  Spanish  Liberal."  "JPm. 
Gaston"  by  D.  A.  Tedder  and  "Manners  and  Dress  of  the 
Greeks"  byT.  J.  Bolin,  will  appear  in  early  numbers  of  the 
Student. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Chapel  Hill,  has 
had  some  interesting  articles  during  the  present  session. 

; 
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"The  Early  History  of  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic 
Literary  Societies;"  extracts  from  " 'The  Personnel  of  the 
Convention  of  189 1  /""  Wilmington  and  the  University;" 
"  General  Louis  Dickens  Wilson,  a  Sketch  ;"  "A  Disastrous 
Experiment  in  College  Government"  and  "The  Culpepper 
Rebellion" 

Professor  Collier  Cobb  is  now  preparing  an  article  which 
will  deal  with  the  early  history  of  Wake  Forest  College. 
It  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Magazi?te.  Dr.  Kemp 
P.  Battle  is  engaged  upon  a  paper  upon  the  early  North 
Carolina  schools. 

The  patriotic  societies  in  North  Carolina  seem  to  have 
taken  on  new  life.  The  Society  of  Cincinnati  and  The 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  have  been  especially  active.  The 
Society  of  Cincinnati  has  interested  itself  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  now  before  Congress  for  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments to  Gens.  Davidson  and  Nash,  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  met  in 
special  session  in  Wilmington  during  the  first  week  of  this 
month.  They  elected  delegates  to  their  national  meeting 
to  be  held  next  month  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Wil- 
mington chapter  of  this  society  is  the  most  active  one  in  the 
State.  They  have  regular  meetings  for  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  historical  papers.  Lately  they  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  typewritten  manuscript  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hill,  of  Goldsboro.  The  papers  are  entitled,  "Cape  Fear 
Plantations  and  their  Proprietors."  Our  readers  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  them  later  on. 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  Confederate  Museum  is  receiving 
more  favors  than  its  founders  expected.  Donations,  in 
shape  of  relics,  etc.,  are  flowing  in  from  all  parts  of  this 
State  and  from  surrounding  States.  The  Cape  Fear  Chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is  enthusiastic  in 
its  assistance  to  the  Museum.  This  is  the  banner  chapter 
of  this  organization  in  the  State  and  is  doing  much  collect- 
ing relics  and  historical  items. 
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The  original  map  of  the  Bull  Run  battlefield  and  vicin- 
ity, made  for  use  of  the  Confederate  Generals,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Graham,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  This 
map  was  obtained  by  Marcus  F.  Alexander,  of  Paw  Creek, 
N.  C,  from  the  archives  of  the  Confederate  State  prison  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  at  the  time  it  was  burned  by  Gen.  Steven- 
son of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  given  to  his  son  M.  Aurelius 
Alexander,  who  presented  it  to  Dr.  Graham. 

Marcus  F.  Alexander  was  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  Salisbury,  at  the  time  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

On  the  left-hand  corner  are  written  these  words  : 
Map  of  Manassas    Junction  and   roads    to    fords  on  Bull 
Run  and  Occaguan  Rivers.  Camp  Pickens,  Va.,  June  12th, 
1 86 1.  Approved, 

G.  T.  Beauregard, 
Brig.  Gen.  Com'd'g. 
A  cut  of  this  map  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Studies. 

An  important  fact  not  generally  known  was  brought 
out  at  the  thirty-first  regular  meeting  of  the  Columbia  His- 
torical Society,  held  in  Washington.  It  had  been  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  Commission  of  George  Washington 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  so  carefully  preserved  by  the  Department  of  State, 
was  original,  and,  of  course,  the  only  one  in  existence,  but 
it  was  developed  by  a  discussion  at  this  meeting  that  the 
commission  was  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  that  the  other 
copy  of  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Morristown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Museum. 

Rev.  Chas.  E.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  will  soon  publish  a  life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Yates,  a  for- 
mer missionary  in  China  and  a  celebrated  Baptist 
divine. 

Mr.  George  R.  Prowell,  a  correspondent  from  New 
York,  had  during  January  several    interesting    articles    in 
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the  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Observer,  entitled,  "The  Founding  of 
Charlotte"  and  "Washing ton  in  North  Carolina." 

Tarleton's  sword,  which  was  used  in  leading  the  British 
troopers  at  Cowpens,  has  been  placed  in  the  State  House 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  for  safe  keeping. 

W.  C.  Allen,  Reidsville,  N.  C,  is  giving  North  Carolin- 
ians some  delightfnl  "Studies  in  North  Carolinians  His- 
tory" in  the  Wilmington  Messenger.  Two  very  recent  ones 
are,  "The  First  Glimpse  of  Carolina"  a  narrative  of 
Raleigh's  voyage,    and    "The  Vengeance  of  the  Colonists." 

"Reminiscences  of  the  Bar"  by  Wm.  H.  Bailey,  Sr., 
L,.L.  D.,  and  "Reminiscences  of  North  Carolina"  by  Wm. 
H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  L,L.  D.,  in  the  News  and  Observer,  are 
proving  interesting  and  instructive  to  younger  Carolinians. 

An  incentive  to  preserve  the  history  and  traditions  of 
some  of  our  counties  seems  to  have  recently  taken  hold  of 
many  of  our  citizens.  Mr.  L.  H.  Webb,  Franklin,  Va.,  is 
publishing  in  the  Rockingham  Rocket,  "Desultory  Sketches 
of  Rockingham  and  Vicinity."  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Kenny's 
historical  sketches  of  Bertie  County,  have  reached  the  sixth 
paper.  Mr.  T.  A.  Owen,  Carrollton,  Ala.,  is  preparing  a 
History  of  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  174.6-1800. 
Warren,  Vance  and  Franklin  Counties  will  be  included  in 
this  history,  also  parts  of  Person,  Orange  and  Wake.  The 
offer  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
publication  of  a  History  of  Mecklenburg  County  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Mecklenburg  Historical  Society.  The 
society  is  now  considering  the  selection  of  some  one  to 
write  the  history. 

Mr.  Duncan  Rose,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  who  contributed 
an  interesting  article  to  the  American  Historical  Register 
last  year  on  "Flora  McDonald,"  will  soon  publish  a  short 
volume  concerning  the  Confederate  States  Man-of-War, 
Florida. 

Two  interesting  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Trinity  Archives.   "Running  the  Blockade  from   Confeder- 
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ate  Ports"  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett,  Professor  of  History  at 
Trinity  College,  and  "The  Legal  Regulation  of  Public 
Morals  in   Colonial  North  Carolina"  by  B.   F.  Carpenter. 

Every  number  of  the  College  Message,  from  the  Greens- 
boro Female  College,  can  be  depended  upon  for  an  article 
of  historical  worth.  "The  Church  and  Private  Schools  oj 
North  Carolina"  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Raper;  "Rambles  Among 
Old  Newspapers"  Miss  Maude  England;  "History  of  West 
MarketStreet  M.E.  Church,  South,  Greensboro, NC."  Miss 
Ruth  York;  "The  Locality  of  Dillon'1 s  Mill,  mentioned  in 
Cornwallis'1  Order-book,"  Prof.  J.  M.  Bundy;  "The  Regu- 
lators," Miss  Jennie  Webb,  are  the  articles  to  which  we 
have  been  treated  during  this  session.  Prof.  Peacock  is 
imbuing  his  girls  with  a  patriotic  sentiment  which  should 
be  found  in  every  school  in  North  Carolina. 

SOME  RARE  OED  MANUSCRIPTS  FOUND. 
From  the  Greensboro  Telegram. 

In  the  course  of  work  at  Greensboro  Female  College  one 
of  the  graduating  young  ladies  was  assigned  the  life  and 
work  of  Rev.  Eli  W.  Caruthers  for  a  thesis.  For  years 
and  years  Caruthers  was  a  preacher  in  this  county  and  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  men  who  made  its  early 
history  and  made  no  small  part  of  it  himself. 

As  there  was  not  sufficient  material  at  hand  for  the 
thesis  required  Dr.  Peacock  undertook  to  gather  additional 
data  and  drove  for  that  purpose  over  into  Rockingham 
County  to  see  the  widow  of  Caruthers'  brother,  Mrs.  John 
Caruthers.  After  much  patient  inquiry  by  Dr.  Peacock, 
Mrs.  Caruthers  admitted  that  certain  manuscripts  had  been 
left  by  Dr.  Caruthers  and  were  in  her  possession.  She 
brought  out  bundles  of  sermons  carefully  wrapped  up, 
about  three  hundred  in  all,  which  had  been  delivered  at 
various  times  by  Dr.  Caruthers.  They  were  all  carefully 
written  out  in  that  peculiar  old  style  hand  that  we  associ- 
ate with  goose  quill  pens. 
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Among  the  sermons,  it  is  curious  to  note,  were  funeral 
sermons  delivered  on  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Caldwell,  D. 
D.,  in  1824,  John  Albright  in  182 1.  Dr.  Allison  in  1826, 
Miss  lone  Wiley  in  1859,  ^rs-  Nancy  Kirk  man  in  1849, 
Mrs.  Thankful  Doak  in  1849,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gillespie, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Blair  in  182 1,  Mr.  Wahl's  daughter  1844, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Paisley  (date  not  given)  and  Rev.  John  Pais- 
ley in  1845.  The  kinspeople  of  nearly  all  these  are  still 
citizens  of  this  county. 

Dr.  Peacock  also  discovered  that  from  1861  to  '65  Dr. 
Caruthers  was  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  slavery.  He 
was  an  ardent  abolitionist  and  one  Sunday  morning  in  '61 
in  his  church  at  Alamance  the  venerable  old  man  prayed 
that  the  young  men  of  his  congregation  who  were  at  the 
front  "might  be  blessed  of  the  Lord  and  returned  in  safety 
though  engaged  in  a' bad  cause." 

The  next  morning  he  was  informed  by  the  Church 
which  he  had  served  for  nearly  50  years  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  needed.  Hence  he  devoted  his  time  from 
'61  to  '65  in  writing  in  a  clear,  legible  hand  and  no  less 
clear  style  a  book  bearing  the  title : 

American  Slavery 
and 
The  Immediate  Duty 
of 
Southern  Slave-holders. 
Every  passage  in  the  Holy  Bible  bearing  on  slavery  is 
cited.     The  manuscript  would  make  a  book  larger  than  his 
life  of  Caldwell  and  why  it  was  not  published  is  unknown. 
Dr.  Caruthers  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1865,  having 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  war  end    as    he   had   pre- 
dicted. 

Among  the  things  found  by  Dr.  Peacock  were  five  auto- 
graphic sermons  by  Dr.  McCorkle  delivered  from  1786  to 
1790,  and  therefore  over  100  years  old.  Dr.  McCorkle  was 
prepared  for  college  by  Dr.  Caldwell  and   took    his    degree 
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from  Princeton,  (then  Nassau  Hall)  in  1772.  Dr.  Caldwell 
will  be  recalled  as  the  most  famous  teacher  in  the  early 
history  of  the  State. 

Among  the  manuscripts  is  one  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  Hugh  McAden  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Caldwell  in 
1768  and  three  manuscript  sermons  believed  to  be  those  of 
Dr.  David  Caldwell. 

What  makes  those  manuscripts  especially  valvable  is  the 
fact  that  on  the  back  are  endorsements  of  the  time  and 
place  where  they  were  delivered.  One  for  example  bears 
the  following: 

Alamance,  Sept.  9,  18 12  (preached  in  forenoon.)  Leeks- 
ville,  July  20th,  1823  (by  candle  light.) 

Salem,  N.  J.,  May  21,   1820. 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  Aug.  26. 

7th  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  Aug.  6th, 
1820. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  1826,  (afternoon.) 

Evidently,  then  as  now,  preachers  had  favorite  sermons 
which  they  often  used  when  addressing  strange  congre- 
gations. 

From  the  old  family  Bible  were  learned  the  leading 
facts  concerning  Dr.  Caruthers  and  his  family,  some  of 
which  had  been  in  dispute  before. 

These  manuscripts  are  now  in  Greensboro  Female  Col- 
lege library.  They  are  yellow  with  age  but  for  the  most 
part  are  well  preserved  and  are  still  quite  legible. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  "Wachovia  Historical  So- 
ciety," of  Salem,  N.  C,  the  following  papers  were  read: 
"The  Conch  Shell  Trumpet"  "The  Salem  Boys'1  School" 
and  "Fire  Regulations  in  Early  Salem."  A  number  of 
papers  are  now  in  preparation  by  members  of  the  society. 
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The  coming  of  the  20th  of  May  celebration  has  aroused 
the  patriotism  of  the  Charlotte  ladies.  The  week  ending 
March,  26th  saw  the  organization  of  chapters  of  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Latta,  of  Charlotte,  was  sent 
by  the  Mary  A.  Washington  Chapter,  Macon,  Ga.,  as  Geor- 
gia's representative  to  the  national  meeting  of  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  held  in  Washing- 
ton last  month.  At  this  meeting  she  was  appointed  Regent 
of  North  Carolina.  Her  efforts  in  Charlotte  soon  bore 
fruit.  At  the  organization  meeting  Mrs.  "Stonewall" 
Jackson  was  chosen  Regent  of  the  local  chapter.  Mrs. 
Jackson  was  also  made  President  of  the  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  Gen.  Barringer  was 
chosen  Vice-President.  This  organization  is  yet  incom- 
plete. Perhaps  no  other  chapter  can  boast  of  such  promi- 
nent women  as  officers.  The  special  efforts  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  will  be  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  relics  and  history  of  the  war  between  the  States. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  monument  erected  by  the 
Chester  County  (Pa.)  Historical  Society  to  mark  the  site 
where  Lafayette  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
is  incorrectly  located  and  the  government  contemplates 
erecting  a  new  and  more  enduring  shaft. 

Hon.  Graham  Doves,  North  Carolina's  valuable  historian 
is  preparing  a  history  of  the  North  Carolina  regiments 
during  the  years  1861-65 

Col.  F.  A.  Olds,  of  Raleigh,  has  presented  to  the  State 
Museum  probably  the  most  valuable  collection  of  fire-arms 
in  the  United  States.  '■'■A  Century  in  Fire-arms"  is  the 
unique  title  he  has  given  to  the  collection. 

Crawfield  Academy  and  its  successors,  Zion— Parnassus 
Academy,  Clio's  Nursery  School  and  The  Log  College  of 
North  Curolina;  Andreiv  fackson  in  North  Carolina,  con- 
taining facts  and  dates  concerning  him  hitherto   unknown; 
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and  Colonial  Forts.  These  and  several  biographical 
sketches  are  now  being  prepared  by  members  of  the  Dav- 
idson College  Historical  Society. 

The  following   papers   were    read    before    the    January 
meeting  of  the  Trinity  College    Historical   Society:    John 
Joseph  Bruner,  Editor  of  the  Watchman,  Prof.  R.  L.  Flow- 
ers;   The  Diary  of  a  Confederate  Refugee,    J.    A.    Sharp; 
The  Anti-Masonic  Movement  in  America,  R.  T.  Poole. 

At  the  February  meeting:  Rescuing  the  Flag,  J.  P. 
Breedlove;  The  Relation  of  the  N.  C.  Methodist  Church  to 
Slavery,  J.  S.  Bassett.  At  the  March  meeting:  Historical 
Localities  on  the  Lower  Cape  Fear;  Early  Career  of  W. 
W.  Holden,  W.  K.  Boyd.  Papers  in  preparation  for  the 
next  meeting:  IV.  W.  Holden  and  the  War  Lssues,  W.  K. 
Boyd;  E.J.  Hale,  Editor and  Publisher,  J.  P.  Gibbons,  and 
William  Bingham,  Educator  and  Scholar,  Prof.  Edwin 
Mills.  The  second  series  of  their  Historical  Papers  will 
soon  be  issued.  The  Society  is  now  publishing  the  Vance- 
Henry  Narrative  of  the  King^s  Mountain  Campaign  and 
the  Robert  Henry  Narrative  of  Cowan' 's  Ford.  Prof.  J. 
S.  Bassett,  of  this  Society,  is  writing  a.  History  of  Slavery 
in  North  Carolina. 
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